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window onto the world* Looking thxcwgh 1% 
the native s^ealcer enters an emotional md' . 
spiritual space , a franework of menioT>^i a * 
promontoiy on tomorrqw^ which no other v/lndow 
in the great house at Babel quite imtches. 
Thus every language mrrors and geneTates . 
a possible worlds an altfmatlve reality. . 

By means of language huniah beings ' / 
cah do .something utterly fantastic- -they can 
say "No/' 'Wo" to what would otherwise be 
the seeming inevitability of organic li£e^ 
the monotony of birth and dep^h. Rvery 
single language contains a "world ^ a rich 
world, of human freedom, a^ against the inevitablfe 
organic world o£ our animal lives/' 

George Steiner ln^ The Coming . ^ 
Universal 'Language/' Tte Listener 
' \ (Lopdon: BBC- Weekly) 

r^rmted iii Atlas iforld Press 
' Revievi, 24 ^October 1977), pp, 24-26, 
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in and conceni fdr the state .of foreign language instnictlon on the 



post -secondary level ^ajid for supporting this venture. . I sincprely 
hope .that fellow foreig^, language* educators , or other individuals concemed 
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a stiinulus for change. , . : — „ — ^ ~ 
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,. " - " I. IKTRODUCTION - 

f _ , . 

' ^ '?Wer keine fremde Spradie kennt, waiss 

r~l : nichts vm seiner elgenen.*' 

^ ^ : ^ Goette 



totionale for Study - — > 

.Reasons why Americans (or ^yoile else/ for that matter) should 
learn ^ foreipi language aboimd, Forei^ language stu^ is believed 
to sharpen analytical and Intellectual sk^USi lessen etJinocentricity> 
enMnce tolerance of values md behavioral patterns; of o^er cultural 
grdiq^S i increase awareness of the^ corplexity of the coimimicatioii pTocess* 

■4 • • ' _ . 

of language in general, and of ore's native tongue in particular, foiwing 
a foreign language can contribute, to intamational iriderstandlng and, of 
course, enables an ijidi^4ual to comunicate and exchange infomation with 
peopl^ of another culture either face^to-facb or throu^ written 
. docLinents of that culture, Maria Alter provides 36 '^traditional re^ons" 
an J five ■'modem'- ones for requiring foreipi langi^ge study i all valid 
for selected groips of the population,^ Addict ional reasons are given 
■by Dodge, Grittner, Honlg and Brod, Jarvls, LiK^ip, Strasheim, and others. 
Few WQuld doubt that knowledge of a foreign langi^^^ can be a valu^le 
a^set td. virtually any individual or any profession. Equally without 

is, the notion that American business, industiW^ goTOrtimenti sopial 
and cultural^ institutions need, more than ever, provisionals with 
prot iciOTcy in at least one foreign language, ; 
-^'vit despite a soimd rationale supporting foreign' langage study ^ 



*^^*^e^ the Helsinki Agroemcnt v^iich our jovGrnmOnt co-signed in 1975, 
Vpleaging its active support and ercourapient to ^ fUrtKering thfe study "^^ 
of fofeipi Imguages ahd'Clvilizations on all levels, and despite 
pvesidontial m\d gubernatorial proclMiations on tho valuq and importance 
of lan^age study ^ foreigi language enrollments on all levels of fonnal^ 
education have pluimneted since the late sixties* Tlie most recent 
foreign language enrollment statistics conpiled from institutions of - 
higher learning by jhe Modern Lan^age Association of \Amerlca reflect 
an overall decrease in enrollment of 19.91 between 1968 and 1974. In 
1963, 17,81 of students enrolled in post seccmdary education studied 
a foreign language.^ % 1974 this percentage had dwindled to^9.9|,^ 

The decline in national enrollment? is certainly not due to a lack 
of well-train^ teachers (an estimated S4I of recent Ph*D,s in foreign 
lan^ages and literatures have not found positidris in tKe fields for 
vMich they were trained)^ or to professional apathy, Conf ^nces ' and 
publications dealing with pfofessional concenis abound. They present 
a rich selection of program descriptions , curricUlar innovations, 
proposals and critiques. (Of particular interest are the ADPL Rillltin i 
^he hfodem Language Journal, Foreign Language^/amals, ACTPL Foreigi 
Langua ge Education Series^ and the recently published German Studies ' : 
in tho United States, con^iled and edited by Walter Lohnes and Valters ^ 
.Nollendorfs,^ as well as the journals published by the American Associations 
of Teachers of French, Geman, |talian, Slavic and East^ropean Languages, 
Spanish and Portuguese, and the iSjiiericqn Classical JLeague). Generally 
^poaking, reasons for the decline in interest in foreign lajiguage study 



have to be sought mostly outside the '-ijimcdiate control o£ foreign 
language departments/ For instance,, mahy ed^ that today's ^ 

■ student is more pragmatic and career -oriented than previous ge^ 
-- In the words of one chaiiTnaji, "students, feel that if you can't do much 
wltH it after one semester, it ain't worth studying. "^^d reaping the 
tangible benefits of foreign language study in terms of proficiency 
in a forei^ langu^ge'takes a long-tenn commitineiit of time and energy 
orily a small percentage of; students is willing to invest. Demands 
for UTrngdiate "r*b|evahce,'\pro^^ against 'reglinentation and uniformity, 
and enphasis on individual choice and "s^lf-fiiifiliment," voiced " 



frequently m the sixties ,<tehave done away with many of the .traditional ' 
. requirements oonsidered indispensable \o the 'Vrnrk of an ^ucated ma^" 
. of fonner generations. The relative geograpfiic isolation of th6 U.S. = / 

fiirther affects immediate mot 1 vat ion for foreign language study; moreover, 
the spread of English as lingua franca, throughout the i-ndustrialized 
wrld lessens the prapiatic ijipetus toward foreign language study. ■ ^ 




MdM to that 6ome the financial cutback in higher education which have 
severely adffected the relatively high-cost*, (in terms of student -teacher ■ 
ratip and library budgets) foreign Imgiiage departments. As a result i 
many* departinents with a relatively small nimber of majors are. relegated 
to performing a strictly "service*' toctlon. 

Miat is being done and what methods are successful^ In reversing the ' 
trend of falling enrollments^. & institutions of higher learaing and in 
bringiiy the proclaimed benefirt;s of foreign language stoidy to a larger ' 
proportion of the student population? TTiese basic- questions motdVated 
tne suiTey reported here, a study conducted with the supporr of the 
i^ivision of Education PrograJns of the National Endoment^ for the Hunanities. 
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, V^~~^fepU3^e"'or tils stud^ was to identify successful forolgn 
• 4a%guage progi^s- in uindergTaduate iristltutions of higher learmng and 
to exajnine those factcrs which were felt to have contributed to their 
fsuccess. A succsf.- sful progTarn ls7as basically defined as one which attracted 
and niaintainod ^tu<ient irate rest and. met its'sjecifically stated objectives. 
Ji^hoTtj the stud.3'.atterni)ted to find pattenis and approaches to foreign 
language instracticn wliich niight be geneTaliEed, reproduced, or a^apte4 
:b)' other dnstitiiticns to generate student interest ajid iji^rove teaching 
and learning, 



The initial crit&Tio3i for succes^as stated, in terns ot enrolljnent 
'ijicre&ses bet^en of i97Z and. 1SS6,. This criterion was chosen " 

because 'It was the onli' objective me&sti|© available, from a large ntmber,. 
of ijistitutions . r am av^are |1i9t a predpmlnantly. quantitative criterion 
is open to criticisjii. Success in term of nunibers alone is suspect In . , 
education because student motives for choosing a course. Cparticntarly ' 
if the course satis fies a ~ re^uireJiiem) probably more often than not guide 
them to "the lesser of the ei?ils" in tenns of required work and effort. 
Ideally, pjogram success should be measured in both qualitative -and quantitative 
tenns ill tennj of-stiidMt lesrjiiiig,as wXl as through the' abj.lity of a 
program to gejierate sttadeut Interest on ail levels of ^instructiori. Unfortunately, 
tow departnients 3iave d&vel oped a unified set of objectives or collect %steiiiafic 
co.niparative data on stiAdeat achievDment. Even anecdotal accounts of- student ' 
achievement rela led to ^irticuUr approaches or metjftdol'dgies are not 
liws comborated by -the impre5giorTs%of a mj orlty of colleaguBS 



witKin a department . ■' " » ''. - _ _ ^ ' 

I rej ected also the c'riteno^f "irmoT'ation'* as.a sole indicator \ 

. of success, since innoYatiye or non-tTaditional approaches dh theinselves _ |^ : • 
give -jio asstomce of feither qliaLitatl-ve or quaatitative cJiange Ui 
achievenient or enjollment. ,In tr/ing to fcl^pw- up soine of the non- ' ' ' 

traditional courses or teacliin| .a^roaches repOTted in .th^" professional ■ . „ ■ • 
literature aiid particularl)^. by 'tlif 'tep on th^ l9 74-?,5 ajrvey of . ' . 

, Non-TTaditiorial ^rrltiil'a^'^, cpndticted by th^e Madem Igrtfiuage Assrclation, ^ 
I f OLffid niore often tiian Mt th^^ 

energy and ewoti^al steaan of the ■ Imomtor and had not becbnie aji integral ^ , • 
jaW of the curTiciilun. Moreover, much of the Inriov-ation. aaid experimeiitatioii 
ton ducted in forex pi jpngijaLges , if it is maintained past the initial 
'fethoma pffect'^ of tf|in6st eJ^ei-imental e^^ no atterapt 

at. emluatdoii. (It appeais, that too many educato'rs "eacperiment" just long 
aiQugh get a prcfessiona|k, publication out of their efforts- -without , ■ ^ . 
s/stematid^follow-up of the results of ej^eTinientation an^ iiinovationO 
A fUTthei' justdflcation of a quantitative criterton for success 
that, from a prapnatic perspfetive/ in most'Aiiiericaii irutitutioiis / 
of highoT education enrQlluiejit is the rnaj or criterioa for adniinistratlve, ' 
^tlii^financial^ support , . tegardless of Hov/ injiovatm a course ^ or ^ 
bow sucGessful \m terjB of student leaxTitiig, if enrol liiOTt^d^^ ^ 
gcn^jrate the minimally expected F^B* s^most adhiinistmti^ns cpnsider ' 
i t ^onomjcally ynfeasible. 

In QrtloT to surn^ey as large a sajT|>lc of j\in€riCM institutioiis- as 



possible, a questdpmaire was sent in Febrtjai^ to al^^^fO|i|lgji lanfiu^G^e ^ 
departments (or dapartnierits teaching foreign languages) in uiidergTaduate 
four-year and t^^^-year institutions of higher leaming, -The cOTputerized 
files of the Ntodein Language Association provided the address .base, ITi© 
initial maili^ went to 3,288 departments; of those^, 964 TOre in coimmity 
colleges/ For the follov^-up nmiling sent in^- early April , those departnients 
^s'Hich did not eiig^e in forml foreign language ijistruction (such as 
depaTtments of con^aratJve' litoratuxe Or linguistics pi large Institutions) 
were alima,ted fromflie MA mallins list and questionnalrea were sent 
a second tijiie/ ^id with m new cover , letter^ to 3|14p departinants. 'The 
coyer letter for the second mil ing h^ two diffeTont forms i differentiating 
between institutions \s^hich showed a foreign language anrollinent incTease 
according to the enrollment survey conducted by the and those - 
v/hich did not. .(Accbrdlng to this, survey S77 of the total number of 
respondijig 4-year institutions and 300 of respondang 2^year ijis tit ut ions 
iJidicated enrollinent increases,) 

The questionnaire rei^uested data on imdergraduate enrollinent figures 
in the various languages taught at each Institution for the autunn terms of 1972 > 
1S74J and 1976 respectively.^ Figures for graduating majors and total ins titutidnal 
enrollments were requested for the same years, as^ well as the number 

- - . ^ - , ■ -I- - - " /---=-- ^ A ■ , -V 

of teaching staff available to each departinent * Further^ the questionnaire 
sou^it . iiifomation on the current status of the foreign language 
requirement at each- institution and hpw it could be fulfilled; on new 
courses or programs instituted in the department since Fall 1S72; on 
the most popular: coursGs' (In tcm^ of enrollment) past the eleinentary 
lovcl ; on undergraduate fcuiTicular options, special methodological 



,.,^ai2prgachesi and e^^luatlon practices* Morepver, the quest lonnairo reqiiyted 
a narrative statement onUauses for. increase or dectease of enrolments 
in particular departinents , (See Appendix A for a copy of the questioihaire 
and cover letters frdm the original and' follow-up mailjjigsO, '^fortujiately, 
bocause^ of time constraints, pretesting the questionnaire tiy sending 
it to a random saiiple of chairpersons was impossible. However^ the 
questionnaire was sent to 2 foreign language, educators, researchers^ . 
andd&^rtinerit chal^Tpersons, as well as td seTCral sociolpglsts for 
reaction. ^ Tiieir suggestions were incoiporated into the f^tel form of 
the questionnaire v;hich wi mailed for data collection, * 

The data obtained' by responding departinents. was conrpiled and quantitativra 
stumaries and averages were calciilated when appropriate / The' findings of 
the questionnaire study are pfesented separately Jor four -year ^d tTO- 
year institutions in the followmg sqctions of ^this report. - | 

From the responding departments, IS four-year institutions and^ ' * * ' 

four two-year Institutions werevselected for a follow-up study with 
on-site visitation. « The following factors were considered in choosing 
departments for a more detailal study: . . ^ 

— increase m enrollments and/or n^jprs since 1972 , takmg • - '^ ^ ^ 
into account overall institutional growth (in mult i- language ■ 
departnients ^ thoso departments were favored for selection 
which showed increases in more than one language) ; ' . 

no increase in foreipi language requirenient^ since 1972, Cthose 
institutions without formal requirements were given precedence); 
nmber and kind of new courses or programs developed since 1972 
( a prograjn was def inod as two or more courses leading to a 
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Specified objective, e.g. , a traiislator's certificate, a degree 
in intentatipnal'business,,t career- related course sequence^ etc.); 
nunfcer of options or^methodological approaches listedi ^ 
additional infomation supplied in nai^xatlye fonn by respondents; = 
I also- dtteiTpted to have some distribution by region md size of 

■ . ^ • : ■ ^ ^ 'I ' ^ 

institution j including. piAlic and privrfe schTOls, 

Thm following institutions were visited* 

Public Four- Year InstltutiQns 

oi|o State Ihji vers ity (Classics) 

Oregon State lAiiversity * /(Gennm) 
^ State University of New Yqrk - 

College at Buffalo \ (Forei^^ Laiiguagas) 

' University of Califomia^Berkeley (French, Italian) ^ 

L/niversity of Maiylartd-College Park (Spanish) 

J' LM varsity of Michigan (Romance Lariguages) 

University of Northern Iowa (Foteigi Languagas) 

University of Oregon ^ (Spanish 

lAiiverslty of Texas -El _ Paso . (Foreign Languages) 

Washington State Univers^ity (Foreign Languages) 

Private Four- Year Institutions * ' , 1 * 

Brwn Ihiiversity - , (Classics, Slavic^ J Spanish) 

. ^ DarfaTiouth College (French, Germani R%sdan) 

Middlebury College - ■ < (Foreigi" Languages pimner Program) 

^ Pomona College ^ \ (Forelpi^ Languages j> 

. University of South California^ (SpsuilshJ' * .K' , ^ \ 

Two-Year Ihstitutlons , ' / 

Portland Conmuriity College COregon) 
San Antonio College ^ ■ . , 

San •'Frahcisco City College ' 
Tarrant' Coimty Conpunity . College (Texas) 

The visits to tlie varioui' cajT^uses,- selected Ifeted from one to ^ three 

days, Miile-bn campus I visited, classes and talted to ^oiai 

program coordinators^ a saii^ling of faculty mBrrbers, teadilng assistants 

(vhere involved in imdergraduate Instruction) , students, and administrators. 

^Rscrl^tive sipnaries of selected prograiiis visited arc presented in 



Qiapter V. of this report* I should state that ^ due to financial 
reasons, tijTie, and other .factors j not all promisijig^^dGpartments cQuld 
be visited, TTiis report qmmoti therefpTO, be |:aken as a concliaive smmaiyof 
curricular trends. However,^! sincerely hope that the findings and 
curricular practices simuiiariEcd here v/ill stirnulate discussion md servo 
as a source of fdeas and inspiration to the profcssiQn, - 
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II, FINDINGS OF QUESTia#JAIRE STUDYl FOUR-VEAR INCTITWIO^S 




Of the 2,176 four-year deparoments on the conputer|zfd mailing 

'J 

list which vyere sent a questionnaire, , 693 departtients (31.8%) returned 
^ the form; m additional 18 (, 8%) responded by letter ajid/or other descrjip- 
tive materials such as catalogues, brochures, pro^pm evaluations ^ 
reports, etc. ; 29 departments (1.3|) sent letters^ notes e3^iainin| that // 
their particular situation was so dismal that tiiey saw no uti 
.viding figures; 36 departments (1.6^ reported they were not 
teaching foreipi languages; and el^t departntents (.41^ prot 
tailed information reques'^ed by the questiormaire and the in: 
time^ for answering and returned it unconpleted* Subtracting 
which did not offer any foreign language InstrLiption, the t^tal qu/4tionnaire 
response rate* amounted to 33,21. Howeve'r, it Jnust be .pointed outsat many 
departments did- not siimit 'the conplete data requested. /CForeim' langu^ 
administrators appear to have an avers iot to. questioiiijaires general and 
to .statistical surveys in particular* It came as a S^ipriseAo me that a 
niffiiber, of chairpersons claimed they did not have efsy access to departmen- 
tal or -institutional enrollment figures J 

.1 - 

Due to the relatively low response rate on/ the qu^tionnaires and 
since no efforts wre made to 'randomize or str4tify ^^pling procedures i 
the numerical ^ta presented in this report should not be considered 
accurate in the statistical sense or repre^entati^^ of the total curricular 



icture in the U.S. Judging from many wri 



bt"en co^( 



ents, it is probably 



realistic to assimie that the saiiple described is a biased one and that a 



'\ large 'numBer of institutions did not respond,' because they considered their 
I curriculLm"'imsuccessful" in terms of generating student interest and felt 
• they could contribute little to 'the stated purpose of the study. One would, 
therefore s e^^ect (thougli let us pray that ttils Is not tiie case.,,) that 
the rfumerical results of this surve)^^re generally more positive than the 
total national picture would be, ' . 

In spite o£ the rion-generalizability of the data, the figur^are 
included hare to give readers a perspective on the responding san^Dle and to 
enable tliem to coiipare their own departmental situation with that of the ' 

Sample described. Some readers mlght^find the next pages somewhat tedious^ 

^ ■ ^ ■ ■-■ 't 

and those not interested in niperical analyses are advi^tt*to skip to 

Chapter lliree* - • ' • ' 

Aiialysis of Respdndlng Sample , ■ . ? 

■f" Tables 1 and 2 present a breakdom of respondents by, state, type of 

depa'rtment, size of institution, financial siflDport Cpi4>lic or private), 

and typef of degree granted,.* Analysis of the s^le indicates that 439 

(6"3l) of the responding d^artments were in small Institutions (mider 

S,0'OO students) 106 departments C15%)- were in nie"dimi--sized ones C5>O0O' 

10,000 students); and 148 (211) came from, large imiversities Cbver 10,000 

students). The najority of responses (400 departments or SSI) came from 

departnents in private institutions. 443 (64%) offered as highest degree 

the B.A. or B.S.; 95 (14%) offered as hi^est degree the M.A. ;' and 126 

(181) offered the doctorate. 35S (Sll) of, the responses came, froin depart- 

monts of foreign or modem languages; 58 (81) .came from Latin/Classlbcs^^ 

departments; 51 (71) from Gennan departments; 19 (3-0 from German/'Slavic 

coiiilnnations; and 33 (51) from Russian/Slavic departments. The Romance 

languages were represented by 29 responses (45) from Romance lan'guage 
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depaTUTientsJ In.additipn, 41 (613 came from French^ 27 (41) from Spanish, 

and 10 (1%) from Italiaii departments • A veiy small nun^er of Msponses (4) 

came frm departments of Scmdinavian languages and oriental and near=eastern 

languagas (S) ; and 39 (613 came from Ilnnkiities, Linguistics^ departments 

* ' ■ ' . ■■ ■ . ' 

of biblical languages, or unconmon combinations of languages such as 

'Classics apd Oriei\tal Languages, etc. - \ 

Enrollment Sinnmarias , . 



le many departments show an increase in enrollments between the' 
fall of 1972 and 1976, this Increase is often not proportionate with 
total institutional growth. Obvioialy, if a departront has increased its , 
ehroilments by 201 over fb^r years ^ while institution as i whole has ^ ^ : 
-grown/40l5 t;he department has not kept with attracting a ! 'fair share'' 
of students to its offerings and ha^j in essence, lost enrollments. 
However, one niust^take into cons Ide ration that departtnerital resources do 
not always pemit e^^ansdon ^ to attract a proportionate share of institutional 
enrol Imentf Frendi kt the University of CaAfornia- Berkeley , for instance, 
reports that ^it cannot acconTOdate kll dnterested students in lower division 
language courses because of insufficient teaching personnel. TTie problem is ^ 
especially acute in flepartments which suffered cuts in faculty because of 
recent requirement changes, Tliese deparfanints are now forced to curtail 
their offerings regardless of 'student demand. v,. 

Of the ^3 departonents whidi responded, only 157 (2313 reported' en- 
rollment growth whidi kept i^d with- -or su^assed- - "^the proportionate imder^ 
graduate grpl^^th reported by the institution/ llie remaining 328 4epartTOnts 
C47o3 which- provided comparable *flgures Were not able to attract a pro- 
port lonate. share of new uiidcrgradi^te enrollments. 




. If we C0|pare only departiiientai figures beto^^een 1972 md 1976, with- 
out reference to total institutional enrollments, 247 (371) departjnents 
reported nore students in 197^6 thm iii 1972; 3 (less than II) reported 

.no^change In enrollments; and 374 (541) decreased in enrollments, 

' '% ■ . • . ■ 

' 69 departments (101) did not give conparable figures* T^le 3 presents 
summary of enrolljnents for the six most coiranoniy taught languages for 
the autiam tems of 1972 and 1976, For the total four-year period in- 
vestigated 1,577 langiiage departtnents, or different language sectidns 
witliin departments, provided comparable figures, reporting a loss d#^^ 
26,312 students (9*11). Calculated in averages, eadi of the 1^577 . 
language dpartments/sections responding lost an average 16*7 students, 
Inji^erical terms, French lost the largest nirter of Students with 14,942 
(15. 2t) losseSj followed by Gemart with 11|414 (lfep5l--the largest loss 
in pei^centa^€ terms). In tiiird place came Russ^^, reporting a loss of 
1,593,(10*81) students, Latin lost 658 students (6^ and Italian dropped 
by 216 students^ (2*31)* On^ Spanish reported a gain (2, Sir students or 
2, SI), ' ' -^^^ ^ ^ . 

^^^^^ , X the less commonly tau^t languages 

is pi^esented in Table 4* Japmese, Hawaiian, Greek, Arable^ ^d the 
Scandinavian laiiguages shelved the largest growtii in numerical tems, Hebrew 
Swahlli, Portuguese, the less-conmonly taught Slavic languagesi Celtic md 
Basque showed losses* Altogether, tiie 418 deparbnents/sections which gave 
figures for less conmonly taught languages gained 2,526 students (14* 6t) 
bet\vcen 1972 and 1976* Most departinents which offered English as a Second 
Language (ESL), Linguistics, literature in translation, interdisciplinai^^ 
^ coni])aiyitive literature, or general humanities courses also grew in enroll'- 
mcnts, ^ / . 
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- , 968 departments, or language sections within departiiients, provided 
.fignres for majors in the six most comnonly tau^t languages. Ih^ total 
loss of majors bettreen 1972 and 1976 nmibered 802 (10.1%) . Inspecting 
Table 5, which sunnmrizes thr^niOTber of graduating nrnjors for the period 
investigated, French appeals to have suffered the-hi^est losses with 581 
majors (19,41). Next dame Gennan with 162 (12.11) losses arid 
Latin/C|asslcs with* 23 (9*51) * Suiprisingly^ %&iish> which shewed gpi^ ^^^^^^^^ 
'Incr^aJfe in e^rer^Jjm between 1972"1976v;vdiJo showed a decrease in ^ 
majors^ -92 or 3.2%, (Mly Russian md Italian indicated a^gaih. 

Of the less coiranonly tau^t Imguages, 198 departments/sections reported 

J^igures for majors. Of Wiosei:^; 74 reported an Increase iri the nmber of 
majors, 33 reported; no diange,' md 91 reported a decrease. Altogether , the 
less conmonly taught Imiguages reported a gain of 149 majors. for 'the four- 
year period covered. Hcwever, itiiese figures cannot be "taken as depradable 
indicators of a. trend. Many departinents do not a^ear to keep records of 
the nimbpr of majors graduatingj and some of the ^fi^^es included ate 
estimates. In the less coiranonly taught languages a nun^er of area studies 
and linguistics figures are included. 

Table 6 sinffliarizes total em'ollmant dianges between 1972/76 for all 
languages and offerings. Figures Indicate a total loss of 22,354 (7t) 
students, ' ' 

Proportlpn of Total Undergraduate Enrollment Studying a Foreign Language 

Conparing the nratoer of mdergraduate students studying foreign languages 
with the total niJiiber of students enrolled in imdcrgraduate Instruction,, we 
find a slight decline in proportions over the four-year period investigated. 
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TABLE 6: StnniaTy o£ Totsl Birollineiit Changes - 1972/1976 | 
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%In i972t for exan^pla/ 14,31 of all -imdergraduates^^ studied a^. 

foreipi language 5 in 1974 this figure had fallm to 13t and declined furtiier- 
to 12*51 in aatiOTi of 1976, Indicating a slight decrease in interest in ' .\ 



foreign languages in general. (1974 MA statistics report a national average 
of 9.91 of undergraduate enrolljnents studying a foreign language.^ The dis- ^ 
f crfpancy betoveen this figure:>and that of 131 for 1974 obtained by this^ study 
would confirm that we are dealing with a biased saiple, as a* proportionately 
larger rtimter of students was studying a foreign langLmge in thi responding 
^ institutions than was the case nationwide*) . , 

Staffing (Questions 5 and 6) ' 

The staffing patteiris reflected In figures providi^'by questioimaires . ' 
confirm what we loiow already: many foreign language teadiing positiohs have 
been eliminated, ^e 624^. depardnents reporting comparaLle figures enployed 
S/S41 full'tlme faculty in fall 1972 versus 5,504 In fall 1976. The total 
loss of teaching positions amoimted to 437 (7,41) , ' . : 

227 departfnents (32.81) of the B93 total respondents indicated the use 
of teaching ass is tants in imdergraduate instruction. Flourever/ on^ 198 de- 
partments provided conparablen figures for the/1972/76 period. For the, autum 
term of 1^2 2,091 T.A. positions were given. By fall 1976 the nui^er had i 
; decreased to 2,041, indicating a loss of 50 T,A/ positlDns (2.41). ^ ■ 

# Average Course Load (Question 7) 

ITie average course load carried by full-tijne faculty per semester or ' J 
quarter^ could not be accurately calculated, as some diairpersons reported 
■ teaching load in imlts or courses rather thm by credit hours, Assigrmients 

ranged from six hours (two courses) per tenti to 20 l^ours,- the mode being 
' 12 hours cind tlie approximato average aroini^ eleven contact hours per weok. 

/ . c 
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The Forelgi Language fequlrement CQuest^ms 8, 9j 10, 11) ''^ 

' TTie responses to those qt^stions dealing with foreign Imguage r^- / / 

quirOTents present a conpiex picture and were difficult to ijuantt^. 

Req^rement patterns are so con^jlicated ajqid diverse,, that occasionally even 

diairpersons do not appear to know or imderstand ^©m fully. This became 

evident in several cases where different deparftnent hemds fron tiie same \ 

institution gave conflicting infoimtion pertaining to requirements*^ 

^ Of the 541 institutions which responded by questionnaire , ^ total of 
^ ■ * -. . ' ' ' 

300 (551) reported a loss of- -or reduction in--foreign language require- 

ments since 1968, 136 institutions (251) had abolished a general degree - 
requirement since 1968 (98 or 181 had done so between 1968 and 1972; 38 
_;or ,71 followed suit after 1972) ; and 164 colleges .(301) had reduced re- 
quirements since 1968 (67 or 121 between 1968 and 1972; 87 or 161 since 1972) 

Reductions of requirements took many foms. For Instance^ some In- 
stitutions decreased the nurri^er of required courses or credits; others 

. ' .^^^ 

instituted eitiier/or options (e.g., Jfethematics.or foreigti language); some 
^ ■ ft 

changed to a distribution requirement in which students choose among 

courses from several distiplines, incli^in^ foreign* laiguages; some in- 
:stitutlons began to liberalize placement procedures or automatically 
' exempt students with a specified number .of years of high school foreign 
l^guage study; still others have added new programs or degrees not re- % 
quiring a foreign langitegef and some disciplines or degrees which required 
a foreign language in the past no longer* do so. toe Institution no longer 
requires ^reign language. study for its men students, but .still has a 
requiremqnt for its women students! 

On the positive side, 19 institutions (S.B^O have started, reinstated, ' 
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or increased a foreipi lahgimge reqtiirement- since 1968 (4 in fall 1977=) 
and 16 (31) mentibned active discussion of reins tatoment or increaso of \ 
requirements in the near future, •/ - \ f 

For those institutions which require ^ome fom of ^ foreign Imguage 
.study I the ways in whiyi requirsnents can be fulfilled vaiy considerably. ^ 
84 institutions (15%) list entrance requirements, usually ttro^ years of ' 
high school study J but occasionally one or three* 0^f^e'^er, I Imow of 
no iMtitution wliidi strf^ly enforces the entrance requirement. Ra^er, ?! 
a student can make up orjCon^lete tiie requirement after being enrolledO ' 
89 colleges (1610 lisF^me' o£ foreign language requirement for all 
students enrolled, regardless, of degree. 109 schools (201) required foreign 
lan^ge study ^mly for the bLa, degree* 147 institutions (271) list only 1 
departmental or divisional requirements rather than general degree re- 
qyirAnents, And in 42 institutions (St) fbrei^ lan^ages are an option : 
of general education^ distribution, or hiManlties requirements* 

The niM)er of credit hours required by various institutions, departii)ents 
or degrees also varies widely^ ranging from two to 24 cre^Vt hours. (C^ie 
institution requires intemediate proficiency in two languages.) The mode 

\ • \ " ■ r / ■ : 

is 12 semester hours or, IntemediatQ proficiency. * 

TTie following list notes those disciplines which still consider fpreign 

l^guage study as- helpful or essential to their majors. Hiey are listed in " 

th^ order of '^frequency in v^iich they i^peared on the questionnaires* 

, English . . 

Miotic » . 

Histoiy ' ' ■ ' ^ ' 

Chemistry : . 't 

Biology ' ^ ^ ■ ' ; 

Religious Studies 

Art ^ , * 

Mithcmiitics - 

.Political Scichcu ' . 

Physics 3 4) 

. .. \ ■ " ■ . J- . ' ^ 



^ Sis tqry 
« Education' 



Psydiology ; ( . 

Drama 

•Social Sciences 
* , JRhllosophy . 
Anthropology 
todio/TV Broadcpstlng 
Geology ' , 

Economics ' ■ ■ 

Journalism " " ' .' : 

Sociology . ^ • ' i 

■ Tliose institutions with some, fonn of foreign language requireMnt list 
' -a of options in addition to -com^ntional elementary qnd intennediate 

language skills courses to ftilfill the requiremsk. Of the 693 respondents, 
364 departments ^2,5%) pejmr^dit by placement or proficierwy exam. 
78 (11/2%) accept courses in^more than me foreign lan^ge toward aomletion 
of the requirement (e.g., two semesters o£ elementary French and two sar^sters 
of ^lementaiy Geman) . 70^ (10.11) offer special : tracks in re4ing, conver- 
sational language, translation, etc' 60 (8.61) pannit fulfillment of re- 
'quirement by culture/civilization or linguistics courses taught in Bigllsh. 
And 54 departments (7;8I) pemit literature in translation courses to fulfill 
a language requirement. ■ 

Mmy inptitutiwis automatical^ waive the requirement for students ' 

with a set nunfcer of years of high school foreign language study; and some 

give 'automatic college credit for elementary language cour&eaao those 

freshmen able to complete an Intemediate course with a specified grade. 

New Courses an d Programs Offered since 1972 (Question 12) 

A list of selected new courses developed since 1972 is presented in ' ' 
Appendix B. \ ■ . . 
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" Courses in vjftlch use of ' ' : 

,^10-tape (including language lab) : ' 253 (361) 

iw ■% ■ ' ■ '-'^-^ 165\(24l) 

Slide- filmstrip t - "---r IM- ' 

Multi-media S6 (121) 

4 TeleWsion * . i 45 ^ 71^ 

Computer-assisted anstructloh ' 26 ( 4t) 

Radio v ::: * - . 7 ^ 

Individualized in|truction ' ' , - 

ttie-to-one tutorial or/ small group instruction 154 (221) 

Self-paced instruction / 74 (lit) 

Audio-tutorial, independent study 72 .-(lot) ' 

Minicourses geared to special student interest 45'' (61) 

Prograjiined Instruction : ' 40 ( 6%) 

^ DepartApnts offering .less conmionly taught languages under Critical 
Languagfe Programs : , 



Chinese 


32 


(SI) 


Japanese 


-27 


(4t) 


Hebrew 


24 


(31) 
(31). 


Portuguese 


23 


Greek 


25 


(34)- 


Arabic 


20 


(3%) 


Serbo-Croatian 


12 


(2%) 


Italian 


12 


(24) 
(24) 


Russian ' 


11 


Swahili < 


10 


(1%) 


Czech 


8 


(:i'%): 

(1%) 


Su'edi'sh 


• 8 


Korean 


7 


(1%) 


Polish 


7 


(11) 


Dutch 


. 7^ 


cm 

p ■ 


Norwegian 




Persian 




^(less, 


^Hindl - ■ 
Thai . 


e 

5 


Sanskrit 


s 




Rilgarian 


5 




Indonesian 


5 




Runianian 


•s 




Turkish 


4 ' 




Tagalog 


4 




Yiddish 


4 




Danish 


4 





It) 



-7 



1. ■ 



25 



Uhdergradua ^ Curriculor Options (Question UX . ^ ' ' 

• . Following is a sunmiy if responses' the nmber of department 

offering innovative or non-traditional courses and/or method^^ 
approaches. ' . ' ' 

^ Number of departments 

T>Tpe of course/approach 7 indicating availability ^ 

Literature in translation / \ 443 (64t) 

Intensive or acxelerated courserf'_ 1 346 (501) ^ - 

Cont€3Tporaiy culture (taught m¥h) . 331 (481) ^ ' 

Introduction to language/linguistics H / 327 (471) 

Programs inroad: 316 (46%) 

SLnraner prograins; 123 (181) ^ 

academic year ^ 193 (281) V - 
Interdisciplinary courses r 

staffed within one dept., 113,(161) 

staffed by members of two 

or mora departments^ 195 (281) 
Special, topics courses where major focus 
' is on aspects of language and litera- 

ture . ; . ^ ^ 

Career -re^^^ courses 
ContejTporaiy culture (taught in English) 
' Co^mnity- oriented courses aimed at 

special noii-matriculatijig students 
Conparatlve literature \ > ' ^ 
Team teaching 

Area studies (taught in English) 
Inteniships 

&)ecial themes courses whiire majQr focus 
^^^^-^ is not on language or literature 

Translation of specialized jnaterlals 

Area studies (taught in FL) 

Lan^age courses for native speakers 

Of f-caiTpus courses * 
_ Conparative cultures (taught in Ehglish^ 
. Ethnic Studies (taught in PL) 

Comparative Cultures (taught in PL) 

Ethnic .Studies (taught in English) 

Mdti -language or e^qploratorj^ courses 

^ Percentages roimdcd to nearest v/hole numbor. . . 

ERIC ' ^ • ■ ., _ ; , ■ 
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(441) 


4 

263 


(381) 


218 


(311) 


166 


(241) 


159 


.(23%) 


ISO 


(22%) 
(211) 


145 


124 


(181) 


118 


(171) 


111 


(16%) 


98 


(14%) 


97 


(14%) 


76 


(lit) 


SB 


C 81) 


SO 


( 7%) 


47 


( 7t) 


45 


0 6t) 


42 


(61)' 


40 


(61) 



: 60 other l^guages (most^ly African 

\mT& oiiprM u^er the critical language progr^ ^ot© or tyfo ^ 
departments. • 

Test in g and Evaluat ion Pra ctices ((^estion 13) ^ , . . . 

Of the 693 responding departments , 437 or 631 used some type* of 
test for placement puiposes, 218 departoents (31t)^ad developed .their 
om instriMent; the remaining 219 (321) used scores on a standardized' 
test for placement purposes. The most frequently listed instruments 
used f of placement testing were: MA Cooperative Tests (126 departments 
or 181) , Collejge EntraJice Bcamlnation Board-CTEB (44^epartnients or 6l) i : 

College Level &cajTiinatiQn Progrms^ LEP (13 departments or 2%), and the 

■ \ . , , ^ — . ^ ■ . ^ . ■ 

Plmsleur Achlevemon t Test (11. departments or 21)* 

Only seven departitents (II) reported regular systematic administration 
of an aptitude test to beginning foreipi ianguage students. Ilie Carroll - 
Sapon Kfodem Language Aptitide Test 0CAT) and the Piitisleur^ Lan ^^ge 
Altitude Battery (LAB) were the tests most frequently mentipned, ^ 

Six departments (less than II) report use o£ some form of attitude 
measure* All siach tests appear to be constructed locally and deal 
with attitudes toward foreign cultures and foreign language learning. 
A nimiber of departments indicated that some attitudinal questions weye 
part of a final course evaluation instrument. . 

Regular-, systematic, depar^^^al achievenient /proficiency testing 
was indicated by only 190 departments (27%) , lOQ departoents (141) ' 
devised their om tests and 90 (131) listed standardized tests such as 
the ^aA Cooporntlvc Test sVCEEBp the' Graduate Record ^xam (GRE) , College 
toird Ac hioveinc nt Test , and instriMents developed by the professional 
orgahizat ions for the various languag^^^ ' 



III. WyORPROBLaiS- FOUR-'YEAR .r>BTniJTIONS 

The reasons for the decline in enrol linents which respondtnts listed' 
most conmonly fall into six categories; 1) changing requirements; 2) change 
in student attitudba and aMlitles; .3) budget, constraints; 4} quality 
of advising and tiegative attitudes aiiong non- foreign language faculty; ' ' 
5) reduced quality and quantity ofjilgh school prdgrams; 6) diversification 
and proliferation of new majcfrs and non-common ly taught languages. 
Changes in Degree Requirements^ : ' : 

.Most respondfiig departments agree that one of the major reasons *v 
for enrollmcnf losses is the elimination or reduction of degree requirements. 
The only exceptions to this consensus were several department's of less 
conmbnly taught languages and some Latin and Slavic departnients which 
jtated tliat a reduction or abolishment of the requirement positively 
affected enrollments in their respective languages. 

Of the 541 responding Institutions 300 (551) have had a,. change ' 
in degree requirements during the past eight years, either in the fonn of a 
total abolishment, a reduction in the number of courses required, or ^ 
a change from a' pure foreign language requirement to an options requirement- ■ 

A few departments claim that while they have initially lost some 
enrollments, they have actually benefitted by the elimination of requirements 
in terns of higher quality students, heightened achievement among students, 
more positive attitudes among students and instructors, more enjoyable working 

' 28 •: 



conditions, and ijiiproved^instruQtional quartty^ becj^use teacher^-.xea^^ 
that special efforts nGed to be made to hold 'VDluateers.** In the words 
of one chairperson J '^without the prop of an .extemaliy-impused currlcular 
subsidy, our teaching must be ijMginr.tlve and sophisticated and all our 
students are iji ouf language courses- because they 'wish^ to be*'' 

Change in Student Attitudes and Ability . ^\ . " ' 

llie second most frequently stated reason for a decline in forpgn 
language enrollments was a perceived change in student attitudes and 
abilities, ^iany respondents listed an increased prapmtism and career 
orientation on the part of students, llie greatly reduced job nmrket . 
for foreign language teachers and limited employment possibilities 
for B,A, ctegrees in foreipi languages discouraged mmy^ talftrited 
stidents from pursuing a degree specialization in foreign languages. 
Respondents also noted a perceived decrease of interest in a liberal 
arts curriculLDB and hinnmiistic studies* However, and most contradictory, 
^chairpersons also pointy oiit the increasing popularity of non-specialist 
degrees such as general studies^ majors, . But., this option usually also 
detractsXfrOTi foreign language study , as many of these programs are 
individually^aesigned ^id most "gene^alist" students seem to avoid the rigors 
of foreign language study. (Again an exception to the rule: the University 
of Michigan reports an increase of enrollments because of general studies 
majors,) 

Some respondents beliuve that because of lower adjnissions standards 
at many institutions, students come with less formal training in languagos 
(and especially less proparation in linglish) imd arc gonerally loss able 



,^ Jfss,welj. prepared than in previous years i for systematic foreign language 
- study^,^ Further, fewer students appear willing to make the necessary time 
and energy commitment and to submit themselves to the necessary mental 
discipline language stidy requires. OnQ respondent sUnmarised the situation 
by statino that students gravitate toward those courses or progrms which 
1) appear easy and 2) cnJicince their employment opportunities, 

ftidget Cuts 

The third most frequent ly;Usted: reason for the decline in enrollments 
was the vicious circle syndrome of budget cuts ^ faculty reduction (often, 
stripping a department of all^ non- tenured faculty and much flexibility) 
reduction in courses loss of students — ^ leadijig to more budget , 
reductions, etc. Again it should be stateci that several departments were 
able to rally to the c aura by redistributing assigninents or accepting 
.overloads, thereby actiujlly increasing cnrollmejits dcsptte loss of faculty, 

Advising 

Che other reason mentioned frequently for declining onrollments 
was a Jack of qommunication between departments^ ^ft en reflected in the in- 
different quality of advising, or inCnegative attitudes ^and lack of 

support by advisorsV co|leagues in other f ieidsr^^ai^ administrators. 

■ ^ ■ \ ^ ^ . . " ^ 

Certainly, the influence ^of aji advisor in gifiding students to ajid away 

■ - ^ ^ ^ 

from certain courses and dtfciplines shoaM not be underestimated, 

ReductiQns in High School Pi'opram s • 

Ntiny respondents decried the ciuality and qiiantity of high ^school foreign 
lajiguage instruction, Ojitions ctonfUct on whether high school foreign 
lajiguagc study benefits or hurts cnronmcnts on the college level. Some 



.chniipersons claim more students place beyond u miuirement or get credit . - 
, examination, becauso of improvki high schooUmstructionrmtm vudC^iilg^^^ 

enrollments In elomentaiy college courses. «o,no maintain that highschool foreign ' I 
language instruction negatively affects student attitudes and often discourages ^ 
continuation on the college level. Iteian nnd Classics departments seen, 
relatively unified in believing that the almost total loss of high school 
base in those languagos has negatively affected onroUmpnts in upper level 
college courses. On the other hajidv the erosion of foreign^ language study 
op the high school level generally Ms contrihutod to an increasse in- ' 
■"enrollments m lower level college counses. especially in those institutions " 
./which still have a ^requirement. ITie niajor problem appears to be one of 
articulation, conmmicat ion, and CTOporation between the various instnict ional 
lovols. ' . • 

Diversification of Options " . . 

A number of respondents stated that the introduction of less conronly 
taught languages or languagos appealing to particular ethnic groups has 
detracts from enrollments in the, more popular languages. But again, 
there is no mianimous agreement as to the effect of adding additional 
languages to the curricular ^offerings. A few schools stated that diversification . 
of linguistic offerings has contributed to overall departmontafgrovrth, and.' 
^ generally, that students opting for a less conDnonly taught language have 
rather special motivations and ijiterest. 

. Some respondents believe that the proliferation of new majors (e.g., 
Hthnic Studies, Urban Studies, Area Studies. Comiiunications, etc.) and the 
open competition for majors by those and otfcr departments have affected 
the language requirement and the number of majors in foreign languages. 
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Scwral complaints were made that many profca&ionul 'progrouns are over structured 
and leave little room for elect ives, particularly for a sequence of ^ 
courses necessary to gain some proficiency in a foreign language. 

In eximiininj the causes given for declining enrollments, it became 
obvious that most of us look for^the responsible culprit (s) outside 
our own departmental domain, Miile many chairporsbns. listed improved 
instructional quality ffid increased enthusiasm and commitment on the part 
of the faculty as major reasons for enrollment increases , only one blamed 
enrollment decline on low quality of instruction and apathy of teaclilng^staff , 
Yet it would appear obvious that if quality of Instruction can have 
a positive effect on enrollment it can also negatively affect student 
interest. ^ ^ ' 

Roger Peel of Middlebury College is one of the foreign language 
educators who believes that causes foi; enrollmGnt losses are to be foimd 
largely within the rardcs of the profession. He blames traditionalism 
and a collective lack of imagination for the state of affairs/ Generally 
<speaking| one might tend to agree with-his point \^ien looking at college 
catalogue descriptions which have been offering f6r decades basically the 
same courses, the same uninspiring descriptions, and the same traditional ' 
divisions into elementary and intermediate language followed by third and 
fourth-year literature courses, ^ j 



rv. FACTpRS INFLUENCING EMOLLMBJT GROOTH: ' ^ 
^ FCajR'-'mR rNSTITUTIONS . . 

The factors. Wiiich are perceived to contribute to enrolljnent 
growth differ to some extent from institution to institution, even 
from langmge to language. I wish to state ^at th^^uteet that I have^ 
found no ultimate answer to increasing interest iji foreign Itmguage 
study. No single apprdadi Cor even contination of approachesj^exists which 
a department can adopt in order to guarantee success in increasing 
either achievement or enroliment . Often , program growth is due largely 
to extenial factors which are not xmdBr the dir^t control of in 
institution or departinent. Obviously total institutional increase con- 
tributes ior at least should contribute) to rising departtiental en- 
rollments* AlsOj demographic factors and a renewed ethnic awareness 
contribute to the increased popularity of Spanish in parts of the South- 
west', West, and East, where there are large settlements of people of 
Hispmic origin. TTie same applies to population centers with large 
Italian, Japanese, Chinese, and also French backgroimd populations* 
'Conversely, this ethnic awareness is not as pronoimced among people ^ 
of nortJiem European extraction, and one contributing reason for the ^ 
decrease in tiie popularity of German, for instance, might be the easy 
assimilation of peoples of Geimnic origins into the dominant 
culture of the U,So . " ■ . 

. 33 ; 
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An ijmportant external factor' is that a knowledge of Spmiish can 
bring inrnediat© rinancial rewards or Qinploymont opportimitios in 
some areas* Professor Borth Miller of the DeparGnent of Spanish and 
Portuguese at the University of Southern California, for instamice, 
mentioned the easy enployability of recent recipients of the B,A. in 
Spanish as a factw contributing to declining interest in graduate 
programs* / / ' ^ 

But extemai factors alone are no guarantee of prograjn success 
in terms of enrollment increases. To a large^extent it is still up 
to departmental^ initiative and imagination to take J 
advantage of the '^ready-made markets'* of students by developing' 
atfti^active and relevant options to accommodate various interests* TTiis 
point is brought home by a nimter of institutions located in heavily 
Spanish-populated areas which have actually suffered decreases in 
enrollments and by the many institutions with departmental losses 
despite institutional enrollment increases* 

I have groined the most conmonly mentioned *-intemal'^ reasons for 
enrollment gains (or increase -in student interest) into several major 
categories: ' * 
qmlity of instruction; 

depar^ental diversification in tenns of nun- traditional options 
courses; « 
intensive courses; 
study abroad 
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' , • ■ " ■ -\ ■ ■ ■ ' 
-- curricular modifications/Instructional approaches; . 

-- out-of-classrb&ftn activities; 

-- recruiting, publicizing^ advising; 

* 

1* Instructional Qim li^ 

A large number of chaiipersons actaiowledged increased teachirig 
effectiveness by an energetic ^ enthusiastic ^ Ijnagtnative, and accessible 
faculty as a major factor In attracting students. The influence of 
instructional qimlity on a progrmi is obvious, but I believe it needs 
restating that in the final analysis It is the individual teacher^ 
his or her coninitnient and creativity, who detemines prograin success. . 
ITiis fact is brought home by the nirter of deparbnents described or . 
visited where single individuals --teachers and administrators- -were 
credited as being the cai^e for attracting increasing nurters of students* 
Coordination of Lower-Division Instruction , 

Based -on the findings of this stu^^ enrollment Increases, where 
there have been any, were predominantly in lawmx division courses. Apart 
from those few institutions which serve uniquely or predominantly as 
graduate training centers, lower division language instruction is the 
financial lifeblood of all departonents , and what goes on in those courses 
detemines to a largC extent student interest and motivation for continued 
language study . Inotiier words, the lower division courses are the recruitin 
centers for intennediate and advanced language study. Not all departanents 
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^....-^^..■^ ^ ^^•^.-.....^ ^ ' ^ i:."^-'^^ ' . 

appear to recognize tho importmicc.of coordihatioh^^an^^aitfrieulatio^^ of-^-. 

-' , - '"-^"-^ - - - , - ^ 

elenK^ntaiy language progrOTs* Lower division icourses are occasionally 

med as "load fillers"-- i.e,, they are assigned Cp teaching stiff 

■ ^ - f ^ ' , 

to provide a full teaching loaJ, regardless of inter^t or suitability 

to teach these courses, rnstruction often appears, haphazard, with few 

efforts at coordinating and articulating objectives and instructional 

outcomes at each level. Objectives are most ^ often e^^ressed only in 

the nuni)er of chapters to be covered* Otherwise^ there seems to be no conimon 

planning j no conmran fogusj no conron evaluation^ despite multiple 

sections and a nim^er of different individuals teaching the course. 

Some institutions list as a major factor for their success the 

utilization of senior faculty on all levels of instruction, not jiist 

in advanced level language and literature courses, However, I have alsp 

seen excellent instruction arid observed very positive student reaction 

and iinprelsive language proficiency in programs utilizing teaching ^ - 

assistants in elemental^ langmge courses. Invariably at those 

institutions considerable time and effort are devoted to the coordinatidn 

of n^ti-section courses and the training, guidance, and SLqpervision of 

the teaching assistants. The tMiversity of^lichigan, the University of 

California at Berkeley, ,and the University of Southeni California are 

exanples of institutions where much attfention Is given to the daily 

coordination of elementary language programs. 

Course Bvaluatjons 

Obligatory evaluations (by students, colleague^, and departTOnt 
administrators) which are being used in decisions regarding salaiy 
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^^i^creases^,^ promotions, reappointtnent, or tmure have also been mentioned 
as having had some affluence on inproving quality #£ instruction by ■ 
several departtnents . 

2. Non-Traditional Options Cour ses , 

Program diversification was a key elomerit m the growth 
of niost departments" visited. Institutions report a proliferation of ^ 
literature in translation courses, culture courses taught in English, 
or other options to the traditional literature- oriented pfferings. Some 
deparments indicate tiiat these newly develops options have not cmly enabled 
them to survive in recent crisis years but have occasionally stiimiiafe 
interest in traditional language skills courses as well. 

Clearlyi literature in traMlataon courses have been the most 
popular currlcular addition. Of the 693 responding four-year departments ^ 
443 (641) report offering such courses, ^ext in popularity, as far as 
options courses are concerned, are introduction to language/linguistics 
courses which are listed by 327 C47tJ departments; 166 (241) departments 
offer contQT^orary culture courses tau^t in English; 150 (221) 
offer conrparative literature courses; and 40 (61) offer multi-lmi^ge 
or exploratory Imguage courses* / 

It appears that especially Slavics, Classics^ German, and Italian 
departments have benefited from divers if Ication* Possibly, tiie relatively 
greater difficulty of these Imguages^ for English speakers' makes their 
literature .loss accesssible in their original forms than the literature'in 
Frendi and Spanish. Also, not as many students formally study languages 
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othei: , than French and Spanish on the s^cOTdary aj^^ 

but many still have an interest in the'cultures ^^civiliEations ' ' " - - 

of the respective coimtries . 

■ ' With tlie obvious exception of offerings In Classics (where nyth- ' 
ology and teiniinolo^ courses are popular options), among especially 
successful courses are those that ^fqcus on current cultural aspects and 
modem authors or works (particularly those courses which relate 
literature to social, historical, or philosophical themes in present-day 
life)* Some exa^les of such courses are: "Literature and Politics " . ^ 

# (Tufts University-Gennan) , "Freedom in Russian Literature '* (Loyola 
Iftiiversity) Insiders § Outsiders: Literature and Culture of tiie Weimar 
Years " (^llddlebu^y College), ajid 'l^omen in French Literature " (several ^ . ■ 

institutions), ^Insanity ^^^terature " (College of St. Scholastica) , 

"^Literature and the, Drug E^^erience "^(Washington State rnivcrsity), 
"^e Search for Honoi' and Glory" (Franklin and Marshall College), . r 

"Decadent Goniiany " (Jacksonville State Ihiversi^), and "Impact of 

German Immigration on America " (Elmhurst College), (For additional 

course titles see Appendi)^ B,) ^ ^ 

Another popular option are film courses t^au^t predominantly in 
English* ITiey draw nimt)ers of students not; usually Interested in 
traditional langmge courses and they can be offered on nil levels of 
instruction. Film courses are used for a range of pui^oses and accoimiodate 
rarious student interests. The focus can, of course, be on language, 
cinematographic tedmiques, ,analysis of artistic composition^ ciiltural 
analysis, or comparative culture stu^ focusing on specific tiiemes as 
well as language study, ^ ^ 
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Scvoral instituttms have mpvcd to' accept non- traditional 
courses to fulfill a ' language requi^x-ment or huvc developed special 
options courses for that puipose. As can be. cxjjected, feelings are 
m^valmt mStR faculty in departments which have chosen to accept 
so-called options and translation courses to fulfill a general language 
requirement. Many colleagues admit that the move was motivated by ' 
departmental survival needs when having to compete with requirement 
options in Matheinaticsj Gonputer Languigej ,or general Humanities 
offerings. However, a growing niirlier of foreign language educators is 
convinced that the traditional language skills course and the e^ectation 
of mastery of a foreign language are not valid as a general requirement. 
IntMdisciplinary Courses 

;While job ppportmi ties for academicaily, oriented foreign language 
specialists appear to be descreasing, at least in the conmionly taught 
languages and based on the most recent MLA Job Infomation Li st, the 
need for professionals with some insights in md loiowledge of foreign 
languages aiid. cultures in practically all fields seems to be grov^ing. Some 
institutions actively encourage J^interdisciplinai^ concentratiSns," 
"double majors," or "o^otendod majors*' in pajnphlets and through departmental 
career conferences and coiaiseling. A niDiiber of departments claimsthat 

interdisciplinary majors and/ or courses have increased departmental 
enrollments, ; - ■ 

Of 308 departtients, 441 list interdisciplinaiy offerijigs 
(113 fiel^with intradepartmental and 19S ^28^^ with interdepartoiontal 
staffing),, Upon closer inspection* many of these interdisciplinary 
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prograins turn but %p crtisist of a mixture of courses in different 
departntents, with thef^ssunption tHat students will' be able to , 
^ interrolate ajid s>mthcslzemthairovm whatever intordisciplijiary 
' insights the sequence presents Ce*8*> this practice appears to 
dominate in area studies prograins) * None of the schools visited 
indicated full satisfaction with their involvenent in interdisciplinary ■ 
ventures. Often ^ a mjori obstacle to developing team- taught ^ 
interdisciplinary courses boils down to an appropriate and fair division 
of FTO'^s among cooperating departinents , rewarding individual faculty ^ 
meniDers for their efforts. Well coordinated interdisciplinary ^ 
Courses d©nand a large time conmiittient for joint pi wnlng, preparation, 
and coordination. Ideally^ all mCTbers of the teaching team should attend 
each lecture to^' offer true interdisciprinary reaction, interaction, md 
synthesis * S ^ 

Some departJiients attempt to utilize guest lectures and thus . - 

incorporate an interdisciplinary dimension into their courses, l^lille^ 
this practice cot be effective for an occasional course, on a regular j 
basis the guest speakers miglit feel the conmtment too time consuning.^ 

There is a need for truly interrelated and cooperative Interdistlplinaty 
effd^rt to develop curricula relating Imowledge of a foreign language and 
culture and to introduce a con^arative culture dimension into the social ' 
sciences, arts, humanitlesi and j'rofessional schools. Such programs, by 
necessity, would have to be Interdepartmental, team-taught effoits,. since 
few of us are Unlvcrsalflenies equally competent in several fiel^* 
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Maurice Connor describes several such. iJlterdiscipllnai>^efft)i?ts ■; ^ 
in Volume 0 of the ACTFL Foreign Lanp iage Educ ation Series J 
Career-Related Gourses 

While two-year institutirns have generally been more active in 
providing specialized career- supportive foreim language courses 
several four-year departments are also making efforts to develop- 
such prpgrams. niese offerings usually attract a relatively 
small nuiiber of students. However, they appear to have a favorable 
effect on deparonental visibility in the conmimity, engendering positive 
reaction among students, faculty of cooperating deparlments, and' . 
community agencies which provide intemships, field experiences, and jobs for 
the students involved. 

Spanish leads, in devel0|sing career-supportive foreign 
, language instruction because of practical necessity in areas with large. 
Spanish -speaking populations. Conversational Spanish with a pastoral 
orientation or aimed at secretaries, law enforcement personnel, the ' 
medical professions,, and workers in social service agencies and the 
tourist industry are proliferatiiig. Oteber State College, £ot instance, ■ 
reports much interest in its career-oriented conversational Spaiiish 
courdfes for law enforcement officers, nurses, and medical and para- ■ ' 
medical officers . ) .Occasionally, institutions take instruction off can^us 
afthe request of various coiimunity agencies, such as police and fire 
departjnents or hospitals. San Antonio College and Rose' Hulman. Institute ; 
of Technology offer two-year programs in technical translatiOTi, which in' 
the case of the latter Institution ^s been mentioned as an inportant 
factor in generating student interest.,. 
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Related, to the need for, ei^hasiging prag^teic, careeT-Telated 
I objective forai^ laiigiage instruction ^ sev^l Iwtitutloiis a« 
offerijig CeTtificates Qf Prof Icientyi which attest that a student 
has readied a specified ^vel of flumoy. At Illinois WesleyM - 
Ifrilversity this eertiflcate becoines a paft^f Ihe student -s Career 
Placement file attesting to prospective e^loyars and/or gradiate 
sdiools that a student pDSlesses si^eribr linguistic md c\Atm%l 
sicills lii addltim to tTainlr^ m his major field. ^ Rutgers TAilvexsity 
(Slawcs) also offers a Cextlficate of Proficiency, RaAer than 
mixig m inteTnally developed proficien^^ ,e)caminatl©n^ the Lhi vers IQ^^ 
of Arkansas - Fayetteville is e^rimenting vith the Zertifikat Deutsch 
als Fremdsprache jointly developed by the Goethe Institute and the 
Deutschex Hochschulverbsnd and recogniEed indicator of a basic 
proficiency in Gemian by all ComOT Market coiaitrles . . 

■ , ^ - ' ■ ' V 

In addition to the above mentioned career --si^portive courses 
certificates I sane institutions offer special courses in dictioiji for 
Jtmic and ccOTimilcations. inajpxs j and special etymology and tectalcal 
teminology courses for medical and legal professions art historians 
and for inajors in political sciences * (Fof other titles of careex- 
siQjpoxtlve courses see\^pendlx B ,) 

Witli few exceptions C^.g^, the thivpi^ity of Cincinnati and the 
University of South Carolina)^ tiie cawer suppartiva courses are taught 
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^:^-^ f^^^^ ^^m&^ level. Tlies5,offenng5 are ceWalnl)? v^lld 
serviqes to the student bo^ andJ'ths cmmmity. However', l^g^^e ' 
pTOficiency gained in one or two seTOSters of specially developed ^ ' , ■ 
career-oriaited courees is 'of necessity very limited and consists often 
only o£ an emergency vocabiilary for a smll niDnber of, sittoions. 'mer 
- Is need for eKtending career re lated foreign language InstructiOT to the 
%ance^afid graijate levels. After acquiring a general basic language . 
pronciency, students wquld have options other than the tradltiqnal 
literature courses to further their langukge proficilnQ^ sljnultaiieo^4y 

..... ' . . 

With feiovledge and skills m tfeir major fifeid of Interest. 



3. iriXmsivm Couts&b 

In many in|titutions u^ere intensive, courses are '^ regular option 
in the curriculum, they rate also among the factors whidi leave students 
with highly positive attitudes toward language stu^ and which contribute 
to initial enrollmant and to retention of students in ,i^per level courses. 
0£ the 693 respondig four - year institutions, 346 CSOl> list soine fom of 
intensive offering; amonl the 182 responding two-year institutians 23 (131) 
list the availability of Intensive instructioi. - . 

We have no 'conmion definition of intensive programs. They range from 
the toal inmersion concept, conplete with a language pledge (I.e., a 
signed promise to use only the target language as means d£ conmimicatlon 
for the duration of the course) of the Nliddlebuiy Sumner School- to an 
intensive Saturday course Cmoetlng eveiy Saturday for six hours 6f 
instruction) offered by the Department &f French and -Italian Languages 



an'd Literattrres at, ■flie liiiiv^isitypf NtaryUhd in^cdlege Par]c.. I^i , -'i 
be'fi^refen fall ihteiislve sunmer' progranis offeTing betoveen two to four 
semesters credits -- such as ^ tfiose at Washingto^^tato , " ^ 
lAiiversity, ' intinstve semesters fbima at North«^xas .Stata University , 
and Ir^teiisive yeaT- roimd programs such as at Dflrtmouth cr Ponona Gollegff. 

M/ course maeting more ttan the' t^^ 
per day can caTry the Taber i^^ 

only difference beween a re^ar couTse md an Intensive course is tiiat 
the latter meets C^c instructional peTlods rather ttah one per day. ^ 
Otiierw^l&e staff, objectives^ inafierials, aid teaching strategies fremain 
coastMt^-,^ (Some departmeiits/ while not actta 
instruction, ut^q^e ca^logue, make an intensive ep^osure of tq? to 
sev^ hours a weelc available by sdieduling \*iich niay be taken 

_ SMultaJiaously by students. For instaicei iD addition to tha conventional 
, thyee or four -hour course, students can enroll in a one to three-hour 
^conversation course, reading course ^ pronmclatlon clinic/ groi^ drill 
session and/or laboratory 'period,^. " 

'Mother form, of intensive e^osure is that provided by special 
residential lan^ge houses sudi as they exist at Poirona Colle|e, Middlebuiy • 
' ^d)ll^il^^^ Miile in'resi4eimej for credit 

or non- credit students have- systeniatlc opportunities tb^^ in fonml 

or injfomal conversation idth fluent speakers of the target language 
and can (or are e^^ected to) use the target language constmtly, Tliey 
participate In addltioiial Icctwes, filnw, or other progrMis dealings . ; 
with tlie target language or culture and can get tutorial help by residents 
fluent in tJic languago* ^ 
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, y .^' y Mjm^^^*^^ that thos* prdgrasiB vit^ idiiize mM&r^ 
entiated staffing (i . e . , more than one instructor , each witii special 
conpetendes and fionctions), differentiated activities (i.e. j separately 
scheduled activities, such as granTOT ej^llcation 

sessi^, cuatUre presentations, use of games > songs, interaction "or ^ 
' ■ ponversatlon sessions , 

group Instnjction, etc.) a direct me thodolpgy, and a variety of mater^ls. 

and media' are considered particularly attractive and effective by students. 

Moreoyer, such prograjns appeaT to retain irorq! students for future forei^ - 

language study than those couTses which siji^ly condense the time element 

and do not otheiwise differentiate instruction, 

■J . ■ ■ . • ^ " 

: ;Tne advantages of intensive programs- over conventional ones can 
easily be suranarized: 1) they e^^ose students to. a concentrated body 
of language and facilitate more intensive and extensive skill practice, 
thereforiB resemblljig, more than their traditional' one-hour-per-day counter- 
parts, a natural language learning situation; 2) they enable stiMents 
^ to gain extensive knowledge of and proficiency in the language without the 

usual lengthy time commitnients; 33 they pemiit "late bloomefs," 
r procrastinating seniors, and petrified PH.D. candidates to fulfill a- 

language requirdifent or a long-standing interest or ambition, again in 
• a relatively short amomt of tim arid without peiialty in tente of post* v 
poned gra(|Lation; 4) they pennit students majoring in various disciplines' 
to pick xip a si^pOrtive concentration in a foreign language; 5) tliey - • 
permit high school seniors, ''prof essional tourists,'' and businessJnen 
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4 quiclc coiicentrated antrc^uction or refresher, course in a laj^tiage; 
md 6) frcwi hi^ly posipve reaction^ some progrsns 

visitiadj^ey csfL cmjise m easy crnmraderie Bmng studCTits and facul^i = 
caiise lasting friendships, m OGCMional marriage (m litfoiiiiatiOn 
cm their duratiCTi is aT^ilable, , . J and, as ^ntioned already, often 
motivate further Iwguage stu^. . ^ ^ 

, ^It appears that the large' niajorilty of intensive courses, ^art ^ 
from special simnar progrmis, is^ tau^t on the ele^entary/intemediate 
level. ' Exceptions I jvhereMntensive instruction has been ii^leniented on 
more /advanced level^ are af Middlebuiy College and a:b^e diversity 
of Texas - Arlingt^ where an Intensive German course is taught on the ^ 
third-year level, Y More e)^ermentation should be conducted 
intensive instruction on advanced levels. Certainly^ foreipi language 
majors and ottier students with a basic hackgroimd in a language could 
especially benefit from an intensive e^bfeure to, or extended iimersion 
in, the lafiguaga to "activate'' their tapwl edge ^d inprove their 
fluertey, ■ j _ ' 

Hwever^ intensive instryitfon also poses problems. One is 
what to do wlm the student/iwho, for some reason or otiierj cannot . 
con^lete a program and Ipfees to an entim term of course credit, 
because it too late to mroll .in or transfer to other courses* 
Sane institutions are attar^ting to deal with " this problem by ^ 
enabling students to transfer free^ to the next lower or concurrent 
conventionally taught course. or by 'granting credit for coursework. 
satisfactoHly cOTpleted,^ even if a student is not finishii^ the full intensive 
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sequence. -Another, prev^tive Bieasure to stuaent failure Is individual 
comsisiirig hefore pennltting enrblMeht in Intensive courses. It 

. goes Trtthait saying ttat- IntensiT^, forei^ language stud^ is not 
£®r'-evea7one, .and that students need to'.be nade aware of the 
niotlvation, comnittnent, energy, ''sbif-discipline; and plain hard work 
necessary in order to succeed. ^ \ '* 

Intensive courses further require, special efforts on the. part 
teaching staff. To keep sti^dents awake, alert, participating, 
and leaniing for several .hours in^a row is, no smaJl feat, even for 
a team of teachers, fhe need for extensive plaming, close cooperatipn 

. and 'teanwork, and special denmds iriddk in t€nns ^^ 
enthusiasm need to be consldeffrt^^feri. eniayking on an In-tensive 
ins tructicffi venture, j, ^ ■ , ' ' 

^ As a potential drawback to intensive instruction, sS^ySral 
instructors mentioned a possible retention profe Ian for students 
engaging in short-tem intensive language instruction. Hiey felt 
that_ "intensive" students, even thou^ they, covered tlie identical 

. syllabus as those ^in conventional instruction, were at a disadvantage 

• If they continued language study in tradttional programs, as they 
lacked absoiption or "digestion" time fot. the large quantity of ,. 

inaterials presented. It would be interesting to conduct a follow-ifli - 

Study cojiparing rate o£ achiev^ijtent and retention of students from 

intensive and traditional prograjns. 

(For more in£q|ifnation on intensive courses 'consult the fbrthcomiiig 
ERIC Focus Report on Int^ive Foreign Laiiguage Instruction by pavid 
P. Benseler.) 



As established by John B. Carroll in his study of "Fpreipr 

.Laiifuage Proficiency Levels Attained by tanguage' htojors Near . 

- ' ■ ^ 11 ' 

Graduation fTom College," no other factor contributes as imadi 

to^success in forelgh language learning as tiine spent in the 

target language countiy. \Ainong "those schools which provi& or 

actively encourage an integral study abroad ej^eriOTce (ranging 

from an intertem to a junior year abroa^ student motivation and 

interest in lower as well as in t^per level courses appear to be-^ 

hei^tened. An Ijiqjressive exaii^le is DartTiouth Coll^^ 

large percentage , of th'e^ student body participates |fi programa abroad. 

hiany students enrolled in elementaty language courses mentioned an 

anticpated stay abroad as major motivalion for studying the 

target language. And I met a nipbfer of students majoring 

in various disciplines other tiian a^ foreign language who served as 

apprentice teachers (drill masters) in firstT.year language courses 

after returning from an experience abroad. Invariably, one of the 

reasons given for their continued interest in language study, despite 

demanding schedules in their major field of study, was that they had 

developed a deep interest in the target language and culture "and wanted 

to maintain, practice, and infirove their language skills. Also; for 

similar reasons , advanced courses in thos« institutions with active 

prograjns abroad attract a sizeable nuf^er of non-majors, ^ I 



. Uhderstand^lyp some institutions whit/shave to. send their 
Students to otiier schools fo^ off-ca^ias stii^ are reluctant to 
tocourage a stay abroad, because tiiey lose enrollments, thus VTB\s 
and incOTie ^ile tiieir students are affiliated with otiier institutltions. 
But in the long run, the temporary 4oss of studrtits might have positive 
affects by generating extended interest and enthuslaan for advanced 
offerings.. . ? 

Curricular Modif icationa/Special Trt^fe^ctional Apprdaches 



In COTpiling ^estionnaire results and during ^e follow-^ ; 
visits to selected institutions, I encountered an arrey of factors 
which were considered beneficial to Ijicreaslftg interos-t- In foreign 
language study. For lack of a^ better term, ^^^am groining these 
considerations under the general heading of curricular modifications 
or Instructional approaches, Ihe folla^ring categories will be 
discussed under this rubric: 

xeductiori^fef credit/contact hours; 
)le course credit j ^ 



i^is on oral, cominuilcatlve usb of the Imguage; 
Special metiiodologlcal approadies or tedmiques; 
Utilization of undergraduate instructional aides in small^ 
groi^ drill practice' or tutorials; ■ ^ : 

use of jirtedia;" 

use of selected elements of individualized instruction; ^ 
Reduction of Credit/Contact Hours 

Several dopartments have moved to adapt the credit and contact 
hours alloted to Imguage coin^ses to the 'genoral patteni prevailing 



^at^the iftstltution. l^ile traditionally langiiagc courses have 
reqmred a larger nunijor of cbhtact hours than courses in othor 
disciplines for tho same^nuriDer of croditH (i/c, a four credit ., 
course often requires five contact hours plus additional lab or 

.^rill' periods) , some deparWients have gone to; three-credit, courses * 
requiring only three contact hours j without obligatory lab instruction. 
This pattem has the^ advantage of fitting the predoAnant Monday- 

<l . ^ - - . .. . j 

Wednesday-Friday scheduling pattem at some institutions and of 

enabling-iQpre students to fit a language course Into their schedule. 

^ ■ '--'^vW. ^' . ^ ' ■ " " 

Such-r of contact hours often requires an adjustment 

in course^ cSritent. as well, spreading, the ta^a^ first or second 

year content ox^cr three semesters* TTiis reduction— or rather redisV 

tribution^of course content- -has been montidied ^''if^^ositive iiifluence 

on -Student enrol Lmeilts and lias lessoned attrition between levels at ^ 

several institutions. 

Variable Course Credit . ; , 

Several dopartmetits offer courses with variable course credit, 

ranging from one to three hours. 1?ie Dhl6'^^te University grants 

variable course credit from one to ,;te^vvcrca i|flipurs f or indlviduaMed'- 

basic longuoac instruction in fivc4aii4%a^ (Sec prograin.idescripti^r 

■ " ' • 'i. . ■■ 

of Xhe Ohio State University's Classics Department in (Ghaiater* V.) 

Often, students ^ith sbine previous language ifistruc^ion jhfish to 

maintain their skills, but are not able to carry a full thretf to five- 

hour ^-Qursc. One credit hour courses focusing on one particular skill 




interest tcpic wppe^ to ba^quite pcqpula^ iw^^^MT^p^^ 
low-credit conversation or pronunciation courses draw an increasin] 

manner of studmts, ' : ^ " 

■ * ■ ■ ■ '' ' 

ffethodolo gical A pproaches 

. Some departments feel their successl in attracting gti^ents is 
linked to fflfethodological approaches or specific teaching tectalques. 
University of Northern Iowa, for instance^ attributes its grwth 
J to the psycho- generative method developed aM used there for instruction : " 
in elementary foreign lan^age courses* Tliis method u^lizes a predominantly 
oral approach and taachps: gr^^ Inductively based on 

five frames of ref erejicei^ I) the physical world (dealing with trngibje 
things and places) 2) the fr^e of persons; 3) th& frame of activities ^ 
and actions; 4) tho frane of evwts (time cmceptSi weddings, funeral^* 
etc.); ^and 5) the frame of perspective (dealing with personal Judg^^ 
dpiniortSy and inteipretations) . i llie instructional materials developed 
for the approach u^e high-frequency vocabulaiy and granmaticil structures. 
Students} are taught to use a situational .questioning method (the who, what, 
iAen, where ^ hpw^ or why of esch particular event) with each other. In 
addition j^ conven classroom iratructlon, students meet 

from two to four additional periods in small -group practice sessions ^ 
usually conducted by advanced imdergraduate students. The psycho -^generative 
method requires ijxtenslve and active student particlpatloh and appe&rs 
to be Successful with students who have shown low aptitude for foreipi langua 
leamiiig with other inethodologies't 




Beverly Galyean. x^orts jlpdf rcMt chwiees to 

attitudes through utilizing COTfluent education toclmlquos in an 

* BlmmABTy French college coursed While there is no single , 

"Confl^uent Program" in existenco ,^ Hebrew tJnion poliege is e^^perMenting 

with a cpnfluSit approach in elementary Hebrew instri^tion,^^ arel ^ 

several instructors in Califdmia adult education programs YFrench 

aiid SpanislT) report increased interest, motivation) and achievement 

tecause of conllufflit approaches utilized in instruction. (One French 

n ^ ■ . ■ ' ' - • 

instructor reports tripling of nl;^t ewollments since starting a . 

confluent approach of instruction *f our years ago,) 

Borrowing from the values clarification and sensitivity^ training " 

ntovements, confluent education stresses the affective ^^evelopJn^ 

of the studfent. It recognizes the natural relationship bi^ween = . 

feelings, and kiowl^ge and emphasizes the development of J^ntei^ersonal 

coimnunicatlon skills through special exercise techni^es Including 

^ ' . " ^ .... * ' i ' ' . 

Gestalt art works, guided fantasies,^ Pagination ganifes^Vflipn-^rbal 
Interaction strategies, Improvisatiprtal theater, values clarificatipn 

exercises, all of which depend heavijy on group processes* 

\ ' ■ " ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ ^^^ r ' ■ ' ' I ^ ^ ' 

^ Galyean lists seven guidelines for designing a confluent model 

of instruction in foreign language teaching: 

1) Students use their personal affective and cognitive 
content as tb© basis ^r meaningful language practice 
(as opposed to participating in rote -memory and im- 
personal practice), ' , 
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^Zri) i^V^^*^??. ^Ij^ Ji^^fctl^ with each otlwr ^haa^i^ 



% infoniiat ion abou^ real issues in their lives. 



r 
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^ 3) Students use the language for discovering infonnatl9n 
about thoTiselves CijitrQspectloh). / / 

4) Students use the Imguage for discovering infopation 
about the others (Inteipfersonal relating) , / 

5) Students direct their ovm learning activitl^ by 

' leading drills ^ exercises^ OTd comrerJi^^ groi^s^ .r- 
. . 6) ■ Teachers relate to the students in a cortf lueht-facilitatlve 

manner, ' ^ 

/ 7) Teachers eniplpy affective teachta^ 

Confluent' education techniques can be utlizfed in any letting. 
,Xike.iji4iyidualized is more a ^ 

philosol^iy. than a metHodJ ^ — 

;1^e:connu€nt educatioh (at least called by that name) 

. is still predominantly based In California* However/ a number v 
of foreign ' language edicators mentioneyncreased program attractive- ' 
ness because of greater, stress on oral conmmicative Img^ use in^ 
tIle^ cl^sroom and more'|>ersonalized instructibrtai; techhixiue^^ 
^£fe^iv#le&niing activities and values clarification exercises . 
;mthe2^ tih%^^ m irechanical pattern drills and personally 

mear^h^fess: d hypothetical persOTis frcmi the target language 

cul turret 6 practice use of graninatical structures and vodabulaiyj 
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students angagiB in stru^urcil exercises to talk about thGlr oim 

* . ^ ^ Direct niotlioddlogics^ ^[ii^Uso tho targot language as texclu^ve/' 
medium of mstruction and Interaction^ are also credited with con-/ 
trlbuting t© positive student attitudes. Apart frrai Middlebut^C^i^e/' 
/ ■' ■ whei^/^retaimntly direct teaching'Tl^s accon^lished outst^ 

in studpnt fluencyi the French Depaitmont at the Universitwof Califbmia^ 
fierkele>> utilizes a ''rationalist direct metho 
/ .atp firs^^rosented orally in the ta^ langun^»o and whcrto a question:^ 
^ /answer fontet' is utiliEed to lead tiic studonts to : inductive granmr ' 
generalizations. Students progress through a. sequence of daily 
i activities: perfbrming —-> understanding -"^ creating Imguage, 

totally in French/ At Portland ConuniDiity College I observed a direct : 
TOthodprograjn in German with highly inprossivo results in temsfe^^^ \ . 
' student proficiency. '^"^ i . 

; Jtndi or self-paced programs are no longer 

as widely avallnble as. the professional litoraturo would nyike one 

- . - ■ ■ ^ . - -■ . 

beliQe. Ivlille many departJiient^ time o^atlier, experimented 

. with some fom of seif^^^^^^ options, for a variety of 

: ;.:'V'-'^i ^<iTeasOn5jv "lock-stop" pattern. 

' ■ a ■ ■ 

^tet2bi6.:;^xception^^ the Classics DepartJTient at the Ohio State ' 

Univejsity ajid (^giTjiaii; and Italian, at tho University of CuUfornia, ' • ' 

Berkeley, whore self -paced programs are still thriving. • • ' 



ftdt 'even BcTkoley , >^}iich had an appr^iiM^^ 50/|0 distribution - 
jof students in the ^raditibnal and solf-paccd options, reports 
a slight interest in the individualized courses, . = ' 
- " ' A malor ndvantaso of individuiriscd inHtruction 4^, of course, 
that it permits iitudcnts to iiiovo^it thei r own loarniny^ npeed, : 
. Adwcate^,^ni out thaf'^ir^ pacing can bcnrrit espoc in Uy: . ^ 
the bri^;htbr and higlily ^nqtlvntod Httuients who- cn ii -^^ogrO^^^s^no re " 
quickly tiirougli "the mater Lais ^ as thcyv^re'' not licld hack liy' thts-^ 
h>i3dtheticar'^'qverage leajTic^^ vrtionb ihBtniction. Is p^ar^ in a 
convcntiOTial cLMsroom.^ However, it is intcrGsting to note that 
the^ larger nLunber of students In iiidwiduaUiod options pragrcss^ 
m oix? slowly through tho coursQ, or cii^J^) vyith a lowcr^nuinbcr of 
credit hours earned .for a semester, '^thnn 'students in 'cohvcritiojml 



options, Unfortui^tely, /to,.my i<nowldcTc^i^.,nq coj^^ data have ^ 

been cd^llectcd which, would- pdnnit Gdmparx^oiiVof stiAlent learning 
in traditiphal and self-paced courses after lapsetbfi a^- certain ti;ii^^ 
period, to aHSCSs whetlWi' retention imdjnastery. of subject ,matti?f^ ^ 
are e^jmlly ffffectod by both tyj^es ot insfeiictlon^ . ' ^^'"^ 

Miile totally self-paced prbgrnins 'appenr -to Ikivc dccrcnsbd, 
imny departJiiGnts Iiave retained or incori)orated con^)onent^ of Ihdivp 
dunliso^finstruction whicli are regarded highly positively bj(Jtudent 
For instnjice, while instruction at Tnrrant (Idunty Uiniidr College * 
(Northeast Campus) is ■'lock-step,^- testing is oa an^ individualized,/ 
self-pnced basis, penTiitting stiidontH* to ix^^-iKl^ di fferentia^tcd 
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of examimtlons as often as .cIosiTgd withiiv the confines of the semester. 

these examinations am atoiiilstbred by the person in chaTge M the 

- ^ - • ■ ' ^ / • ' ■ 

language laboratory and therefore do not mlQ inordinate demands 

on Instructor time. ' / ^ 

Other iiistitutions also pamit fle^ilOo^e^^ng m^^^ 
appear to be gDncrally positive in their reaction. Ilowwer, 
administrators at scv^oral four-ypar inBtitutions visited 
were concerned with "grade Inflation." Undoubtedly, like other 
disciplines the survival of which depends %x\ student enrollJiientSi 
we have in the recent past collectively easod our exiDectations son^what 
aid tend to show 'tercy'* in grading, hoping to retain students fot 
fUTthor study. What, 'if anythiJigi can or should be done about this 

practice, ls loi^ as aclnindstrations ^rc iipressed by nimiiers; rather 

■ . ^% - 

than by achievement, is not at issue in thin discussion. However, to 
f^orestall ajiy charges of '^easK grading, *V departments^ considering 
flaxiblo testing policies should t^ to #|iire as much as possibla \ 
that students earn their grades by actual mastery of content ^Cregafdl ess 
^ of how many tries it takes to adiievc this mastery)^ rather than by 
memoti^ation of test items from one test adniinistration to the next 
(or worse yet, by copying or other methods of cheating}. 
Mini courses " 
^7 e^^Ml^ourses are used g.t somo institutions to ^^individualize" 

" ^ ' '^'^y providing options geared to i^icuU 

ts. The Geman S^mer School .at ,|*li/ddlebury CQllege (see 
.-'X^^^r^ran description in Chapter V* of this report) offers a choiefe of 

- A • 




miniccurses (or modules) on the intorTiiDdiatc^nM ievcis, 
Tliese modules arc not considerp4 ipdcpcnJent ^ units 
but ar0 offered as a con^oneni of tlic traditional skills courses. 
Students have a nuMser of choices md work on topics and projects 
of personal interest with sma;^Jl groiqDS of similarly interesteci 
students, 

Ivhile Wijithrpp College cannot claini aji increase in student 
enrollment during the four-year period Investigated, the':' departnent 
attributes its ^survival afte/fthe ellniimtion of the language 
r^uirenient to the offering of flexible mlnicourses . Qie-hour 
courses on the intetpediate level such as *'A Sliort Trip to Frendi 
(or Spanish) ^ Speak|ng Coi^trieS|-' ''Readings in the rrench (or 
Spanish} Press/' ^'GrdSs -Cultural Inprcssions/* 'Trench (Spanish or 
Nlepcicai) Cooking,*' or inodules dealing with seletted .French or Spanish 
literaty readings have attracted much student interGst/ k flexible 
scliedule permits students to enroll iu soveAl of these couxses per 
sentester either as electlves or in' addition to , the regular Intenrediat 
prograni. Robert C. Lafayette dcscTib-as ;i range of ihinicourses in 
Volume 8 of the ACTFL Foreign Languay^ucation Series .^^ 
Use of Underflradii^ite' Itiidents as mlI'? Jhstructors 

Several rcsnonding institutions: utilise undergraduate students • 
as .in'structioaal aides, drill masters, or apprefitice teachers'. Both 
Dartinouth ajid the University of Northern Iowa, for instajico, imve 
developecl systafrMere Undergraduates witli some, fluency in a foreign 
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language can participate iictivcly in instnjction of their peers. 
DaAmouth pays selected qualified mdergraduates to Serve as daily 
''apprentice teachers'' In smll-groLp drill instructi The \' 
■ oral drill sessionj are strictly coordinated with the large-group 

peripds taught by master teachers, Students react positively to this Vi. 
peer- instruction, they feel less threatened by their peers and, " -y ^* 

uidpubtedly, seeing oh the apprentice teadior a living exainple that - 
it is actually possitle- to master the Im^ige, has higlily positive 
f " effects on thWi attitjides aji4 .v/iUin^ess to invest large time blocks 



in language lelwirig 



*0 



^>^niy&T^yl^o£ Northeim Iowa uses m^ergraduate teaclung 
fS^ ' {ttSBrit&t^^^ill helpeTs during regular Instructional periods 

aJ^^^s-tirtors outside the classrtom* Students are not paid for'tiieir 
J\; : ^ senrdce^^ut can &ajTi exti>a credit for assisting' instructors in 
- conducting small-groi^ ii^ill sessions, / 

On a smaller scale^ adyajiced imdergraduate* students give regular • 

^ tutorial help in several institutiohs ^ either for pay or for "pTacticUii" 

■ 4 ' y ■ ^ ■ ■ V> \ 

credit- > 

e Use of Nedia " ^ ^ . 

A nui^er of departments^pentioned the lase of media in language 
instruction as a fact ^ of success in attracting students. Ihe 
University of Oregon has been very successful with the Spanish film 
series Zarabanda ei^entary insOr^tion; aiid ^'Or^egon State 
Un ivers ity- has .a|sipted both ■ levQis of, the German Qjten fag series 
and makes tJie^filirrtf^^pDrogram available to the coinniunity for off-campus 
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and continuing education credit in regular televised programs* 

Luther College (Iowa) uses thu cojiiputcr fur prugtuuiBiieJ exorcises and toting 

Generally speaking* many departirents report using a large 
variety of iiiddia in instructidn, but completely mediated courses 
(i,e., cour|es totally based on CAI, videotape^ film/ tape, or media : 
con±>inatlons witliout systemtic group instriiction) appear no:^ to be 
as attractive as one could expect, as, once the newness wears o£f,^^^ 
many students become bored because of lack of group interactiq|^^^S: 
have observed particularly viell developed and integrated use ^^^^ff 
in language instruction at aiebury College and Tarrant Comty;^^^ " 
Cofnmiinity College. Many of the materials ysed are IciC^ly developed .- ' 

and are, unfortLaiately, not uvailahle ^miicrlcally/ ' V ^ 

: ^ ■ w.. s ^ ',!-^^ 

^Tlie language laboratory^ Somewhat contra ly to expectatlcmB%:^veral ^'l^- . 

institutions mentioned effective utilizatlbn of the lahgi^gfe laborator>' 

as a factor whidi has contributed to increased sttident interest. Of ' 

the schools limited/ mddlebury' College , Pomona College, the Uhlvfef- ' 

sity of Texas-Bl Paso, San Antonio College, and Tarrant Comty. ^ ^ 

Gommimity College made what I considered especially effective- -and 

occasionally innovative- -use of language laboratory facilities, 

- ' . ^ ' ■ . . ^ ^ ■ ■ " / 

Having myself tau^t in several ins^^tions where the language 
labbratory was on its way to joining the dinosaurs, I wasi{especially 
iaterested in how theschools mentioned were n^^only able xo retain the 
lab facilities as impressive <but enptj^) monLnnonts to technology (to be 
shoHTi to visitors on parents* day./O but were lictually u|ing the facilities 
regularly to offer adjunct learning experiences to conventional ^ ^ 
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iniit ruction, llfcrq arc soinc point? \^hidi languago raborntaiy tli rectors 

I 1) All schools where the langmge liO^ was considered grn ' 
ef|ective (in terms of learning) and successful (In tciins of student 
u^e) progrQin canponcnt had a fiall-tiinc person in charge ^vho^ with 
the aid of work-stud)^ assistants, operated th^ / - 

{)ccM^ ionally j thiH staff oriC'red a nu:!iljor of adjunct scrv.icus to the 
departmont* For instance, they serve cl_ as distrltiution conlor of . 

^ali njedia hardware and software avncd by tlie department} thoy dupli- 
cated tapes for individual students and faculty; they solved as tutors ■ V 

, for students seeking imliyidual help; tliey inanaged the .departnientaJ ^ - 
rcsQurcc library^ adjidnistered tdst!^, etc/ ^ ^ " . ^ r ^::.. 

- The asslgnjnant of one person in charge of tlie lab^^whO'^^e□nsiders. f> 
managing those facilities as his or her priniar)^ function appeate tp^i "^--^^^^^^ 
hfi essential for effective utilization. Too oftenj attempts ^^ft^V"'^"^ ^ " ^ 
have the facilities operated by teachlJig assistants ,„ work=stuJy ^-i' ^[.i 

Students, or faculty members wlio have major classroom teaching '■'^rM^^^^SS^^^^'U 
responsibilities are dooTOd to failure,^- ' , , ■ ■ ^ 

^ Miile the person in charge of tfio^ liberator)- dpos not nbcessarily 
rtoed an extensive technical backgrouiid or fluency V^^^*- foreign 
l:inguage (though it is obviously of great advantage if the director 
possesses knowledge m\d skills in bath areas) , lie or she must have 
easy ac(2ess to repair services citheT on or off cnmjniss . , 

Soim dcpartJiients liave been succo.^sTul in getting a lab director 

■' ppsition fimdetl tlirough lihrary pr Icntning resource center budgets. 
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Others offer tKe laboratoty facilities to the Biglishi music, and ' 
other deparbncnts on a cost sharing buSis, , V ' 

' ' ■ 2) Most schools whero tho laboratoiy is actlvoly usod have " 
, jnoved (or are plajinang to move) from a central " console to individual 
m$BOtte vantB which permit greater variety of prograimiing and greater 
flexibility in use* Special cassett^es. permit recording of student 
responses while leaving the master prograin track imal^e^ ' 

3) For optimum; adEfecti^^ness^;^^ 

be open. during regular times of instruGtlon and also for periodic 
, evening and week-end hours^ to accqinodtaite working students, / ] \ 

4) IWiile some of the departments which, have aif obligatoiy 
attendance policy keep track of '^^dfets with a two clocks ' 
or with individual student sign- in cards ^ this sytem of record keying 
is cumbersome, time-cdnsLmiing, and causes occasional resentment* 

In til e opinion of the lab directors I met^ the. most effective and least 
resented system of enforciiig language lab practice is the develppment 
of exercise sheets. These exercises^ are coordinated with each 
instruotional imit ind students are; require — 
Sheets to their instructors at periodic tinie intervals*^ ThU3 v^^ork done 
in the language lab counts as part of - th&: final ^grade,^ The exerc^es ^ 
devised for the language lab cm consist^f dictatrions, multiple- rfioiee 
listening conprehens ion exercises, sound differentiation exercises^ 
C^^estlons and answers on recorded passages, written siMmarlesflfi 
;^;^&i^lish)ot rliorded dialogs w narratives ^.i^itten translations of 
j-^^phen words dr^#fentences^ or any other t)pe of exercise that lends^ 
^'T^^&^lf^io admini|^ation by tape'TOCordcd materials* 



■ ■ ■* ^ 

Using exercise-fjiccts instead of a tinte-clock to^7«ii|ou,tage^:.labora- 

tqry ustf %^ from a tiinu-oricntetl'^tb a^^ 

Tequirej||ntv one which is much less resdntcd hy^ ^t^idents tiian an , 
arbitrary nunber of hours or minutes iiipp^ed on all studfeftl^, , 
regardless of their individualized neods. Jab sheets do not require 
record keeping of student attendance/ as the completewi sheet harided 
:^d tWS l^y attendant on instructor is proof of attendance, TTie nmjor 

" if: ' ■ ' ■ • . . ' . 

■ i ... .. _ . r^^^ ■ ■■ - - _ ^ ■ 

prpbl^in bf such a^^stcm is, however, that few ready-made materials 
are coinnercially available and that instructors niust develop their 
am exercises and recordings, ^viously, the usual fare of taped 
pattem drills available with textbooks does not faciMtate this 
kind of use, 

■ . 5) Laboratory assignmeftts. jittast be coprdinated with classroom 
instniction. If 'students, see their w^k as unrelated or unrewarded 
(in terms of grades) in the course, motivation to use the lab becomes 
a problem. Exercises practiced in the language laboratory Ce.g*, - 
dictations of listening comprehension exercises) can be systematically 
incoTporated on classroOTi quizzes and exajiunations , 

6) Lnnguagc laboratoiy directors must keep themselves infomied 
-^irTmx^i^^ langiioge rclatodHises qf tlieir Uoiiuiin [c^g, ^ the N/Uij) 
Journal is a good source) and suggest and encourage various 
faculty members because, imfdrtimatelyj regardlpss of how up-to-date 
and well administered the facilities, the individual instructor 
^tiir determines use df the laboratory by convincing the students 
of its value and by utilising it whore it can serve most effectively. 



6. Out- of* Class Activities 

This section does not refer to the. occasional extra-curricular 
activitias whose inportance for enrichments commLmity involvement, 
and publicity value will be touched upon later in v * 

this report* Ratheri I am referring here to regularly available 
curriuular cojiponents (for credit or non- credit) which offer students 
an opportunity to use their Itmguage skills outside the classroom in 
real- life settings, such as internships j residential language houses i 
or coknimity outreadi. progran^ * At several institutions visited, such 
coj^onerits we rfe mentioned as being very beneficial to program visibility 
and to creating student inierest in foreiga language study, ^■■i^-^y^':': - .-i^^/^]' ■ 

Those schools fbrtimate enough to, have "language hous^s'.^;;^^^:^^^ 
.^ve, of course, an optimal setting for ipyolvin^-^istudents in real 
commimicative language use and in lan^iage ^^.culturf -related 
activities, A rather wiique facility. is the Oldenborg CeB^er for 
Modem Languages and international Relations at Pomona College* 
Center serves as^^^residential facility ^or students in fiv©^anguages 
(□iuiese, Frendi, German, Russian, and Spanish), housed in different 
parts of the building, and siq^ervised by native language residents* ^ 
All rooms have access ro the 'Voice of Oldenborg," taped progrsmB in the 
five langiiagos which ai^e prepared weekly by the residepts. In addition 
to its residential function, Oldenborg Center offers a large range ^ 

-- ■ '*i 

of <5^ctivities to the tbtal campus and to the Claremont conrnmity. For 
instance, daily at litndi time, conversation groups meete4n wenty 
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different languages. Many center residents and other interested 
students and faculty from the fjive-college COTsortium at Clarentont * 
take 8(|vantage- of this opportunity to practice their conversation 
skills*. ; in;. addition to the "conversation tables," the center offers 
a wide, variety of foimal and informal activities relating to Inter- 
■national and intercultural issues, includin| films, lectures, dis- 
cussions, conferences, etlinic dinner^ an .intenmtlonal camival and 
other student -plahned and directed activities.. Stulents, vvhether 
^®^dlng at Oldehborg Center or not, can earn academic credit for 
paijticipating in. the|^ersation grqmDS and other activities sponsore 
^> by -tiie center. 

j Of special interest here is that a large percenttge of Oldenborg' 
residents are, not foreign language majors, but want to develop or - 
maintain fluency in a forelpi lajiguage while majoring in other 

A,. . 23 - . .'i : . . ; - 

disciplines. 

Alth|^ugi I did not ^personally visit the "Residential College" 
at the Uiiversity of Michigan, the French Hous^ which is a part of 
^hat experimAital^progT#t, appears to fulfill functions.simllar to those 
;the Oldenborg Center at Pomona. But, ' the Michigan program is not 
muatinational in scope; it offers courses and activities '^^ng with 
French language ajid culture only. One mder lying concept of the 
Residential College is th^t students live and are taught in the same 
facilities. While tjie College offers no foreign language i^j or as 
such, students must show proficiency by passing either an upper 
level seminar or an interdisciplinary course actually taught 
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in S lahgikge .other thaiiJ'Eiiglish, ^nch Hoise at tlie University 
Of Michigaii of fers a range of courses and opportunities for interaction '^ 
"with professors and speakers of French abd has been mentioned as a 
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contributing factor to prograjn popularity. 

The University of Southem^^ California fUS€) has developed a ^ 
cormiiDiity service and outreatji prograrti called JEP (Joint Educational 
Project) where students can earn partial course credit for participating 
in v/eekly field assignments which are an integral part of some regular 
' college courses. Although JEP Involves students^ in many fields^ due 
to the large numbel^ of Spanish speakers in the Los Angeles coimiunity, 
the prograjn is particularly popular with students of Spanish who take 
advantage of the opportunity to practice their language skills with 
native Spanish speakers in bilingual schools, JEP Spanish studeff^ have: 
V served as bilingual aides to school nurses; 

taught mini-courses in consirner education for Spanish-speaking 
^ parents; ' 

taught mini -courses in dental hygiene to elementary ^school children; 
served as aides to teachers in ESL adult education courses and 
to teachers m bilingual elementaiy and junior high school program; 
beccmie '^pals^- to'young students with special needs; 
tutored ijidi vidua! yoimgsters with leaiTiing difficulties. 
Spanish isf€o| the only language department participating ^in JEP, 
Classics students have taught mini- courses on *1Vord Power" CGreek md^oLatin 
roots of words) j and mini-courses-x^on Japanese I^ritage and the cultural 
background of other peoples are occasionally given on the high school level. 



Students spend f ran one to eight hour^* a wt^ok in the piAlic school^ 
or "other publiG^agencie^* ^ TTioy aro supervised ai^d given help with ^i- 
planning their projects by their own college instructors, a conmimity 
.school teacher I ^r other resource person. 

According to JTSP administrators, mjor benefits of the JBP 
experience to imiversity students are ^that they can "draw on ' 
materials and methodologies frOT their ohti courses and learn a 
sifcject through teaching it. . In t^ing to niake it interesting to ' 
y^imger students' they gaiji a greater mderstanding of its relevance 
to themselves* TOe process. of planning and working together helps 

reinforce learning fcr mini-course .team menisers. It also provides 

• " ' - ■ ^ ' % ■ 

m Qasy way. to create small groupings of leamert out of even the 

2^' ~ 

largest lecture class." 

'■■ ' ' / ? ' . I - , ' 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■■ ^ ' * . 

r ' :) ' ' ' ; ' ■ ■ ' ^ 

' become an integral and popular component of iiiany'imdergraduate 

Spanish co^rfes,. PaHicipatlon is optional, Nfulti-sectlon courses have 

JEP ajid nonyer^cti^ opt for or against a field T 

expeTi^tfC Even if no JEP sections are availaSle, students can patticipata" 

in JEP in IJeu of some other class requirement* " 

US.C^ located in a vast urban coimiirtity with a large population 
of Spanish speakers and large groups of ethnic minorities offers, of 
course^ Bn ideal sbtting*^^>acaraiiunity involvement "program such as 
JEP* However > with some adaptation and imagination ^the cbncept caji 
also he utilized, though maybe, on a smaller scale, by other foreignl 
iangunge departments . - • 
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nts have taught^ 

us a ;lfesson it ds m^^^^^^^^^^^^d\fiiq\^es are not j ust useful 
for selling 'Goi4imble" gq^V but can also be used td attract students - 
to th&iTmrket &f academic dfferings. Practically all chaiipersons to" 
whom I spoke. mentioned the^ importantance of departtnental visl^^lity, : 
of active recWil ting of students, of Better connnmicat ions with /tudentSj 
advisors J colleagues in other fields^ administrators and, of ^course, 
the public in general* Some exeniplary^prograjT^ In.the conscious tod . 
systtematic use of ' -publicity techniques'' include Slippery ^iick State 



25 . 

College arid Washington State Unlveriity, 



Some ^ departments have" developed ^tractive program ^^4rodiures- f^ 



.mdergraduates which e^qplairt the reasons and advanitageg of forei^ 
^^^guage stiidy^and describe curricular offerings aaid,tow*th6y mig 
fit into a s|tudent*,s program. S^^> a brQdhure is-^a^to^^|^gjtog,. 




freslMen at^Vashlngton State Universitf^, for exampm^lfL 
institution^ COTiducts career colloquiaj/ inviting students 
to^ e^lain the values of loiovying a 'foreign' languages far various' pro 
fessions and how language study can Be conlied with qther; major vfi^lds 
^of study. Some departifients provide students with detailed course 'descript 
ions* Ustimg content, objectives, instmctionalvjBat^ials, asfiigraients, 
and revaluation method, Tliese descriptions can also serve as infomation 
source for imdergraduate advisors andarea^high school teachers* making 
them awai-G of tiie range of offerings and ej^ectatiOTS*/ . ^ 
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Ver^ few departments' s;6em to mdke Imy^ systejjiatic effort to inform 
: area hi|h. school teachers of plaGeiteht criteria and procedures. A 
notable exception which has come t^ify attention is .an effort by the 
Texas AATG chapter (North Central •Comcil : Daliitf|pt . Worth areaj . . 
■ TTils organization has established' a committee of high school apd 1 
imiversity' fpreign language teachers f 6r the purpose of coordijiating 
a placemont test which is current 1-y being used by several area 
tmiversities. • ■ 

Departmental visibility means jessentlaliy advertisln| and 
pidjlicizing our offerings, efforts, and acconplishnients . Often, . 
a major reason for low enrollmen'E in a special course or nei^ly 
' devoloped option is that the course has not been sufficiently brought 
to the attention of those people who could optimally benefit froAi' 
the option. Departmental visibility involves also conducttng inform- • . 
ational meetings for advisors, where an attemiJt is made to relate- 
foreign language study to the rest of the currdculiDn. Such gatherings 
■provide advisors a chance to find out program objectives, course 
requirements, and to, note a profile description of the type of student 
who can benefit most from a foreign language experience.' , 

Public relations mm% news releases on the activities of tiia 
faculty arid -t^department in genoral; It means .sponsoring. lectures, 
films, festivals, fairs, simmer or week-end 'Ijraners ion caiips, theater, 
performances, soirees for folkdanclng, singing, ethnic cooUng, mformal 
evening discussions--and inviting the public to these ej/ents; it means ^ 
obtaining' and utilizijig n share- of program time on uniyersity radio and 
television; stations; it ^^eans offering arda high schools, ■social or 



prof ebgional .organizations a slate o£ departmental jnonbers who are 
willing to speak aboutf^reign langwge or culture- related topics * 3 



of general Iriterest, or who will show film or slide presentations 
on- some aspect Cs) of a comtiy; it means making translation services 
avallabl4^to the coiranimityf In'siiort, as one chairperson summarized 
it: "We all have to become hustlers," Or, in the wbrds^of Mother: 
'We have to proselytize ^foreign languages witJi a missionaty zeal." ^ 
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V, ffiSCRIPTIO^ OF SELECTm PROGRA^Bi 4 
POUR-^^W INCTITUTIONS 
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--Dartmouth Col lege , Departments of French, Gentiani and Russian 
^ Middlebuty College^ Language Schools^ . 1^ 

The Ohio State Ihiversityi Departonent of Ulassics 
' State, torversity of New York = College at Buffalo, 

' _ Forelgri Lai^uage Department 

;^ WEshington State University, Departnient of Forei^ languages . 
' / '■ and Literatures < / 



>^., .mim^lXnH GOLUidE; DE^ARTKff^nS CfiRONlANCI? unguac^ 
;m|S|^. • . ■ ■ OiRMAN AND RUSSIAN - ' 



' ' > " " Arriving at l^rtmouth CollegeV Twas greotedt ratTOr inceren»nioiBly 
by a gentlaten conplotlJig a change of clothes £ran 18th caT,tury coitutie 
back to 20th century attire after . having; taught a drama class. ^ I met ■ . 

t ' Professcfr John Rassias, the origifiitor|^#ie Dartmouth Intenslvfe«ft ■ ;^ 

< Langtiage- Model, while ho was sinultaneously ttvina to tic his shoes. 

> button>m.s,shiJt, answer the telephone, and give awRtruct ions to a" 

waiting' student.* A man of rare personal wa rath ,.^^ng convict ions , • 
and ju seomingl>r unlimjtod supply of energy, Prpfussor Uussias beliove| 

^ - ^ thit 901 of instructiohal success is deteniuned by Instructor en tha^i asm 

. c and he 'appears to live'ajid teach accot4ingly. Due, in part, to Professor 

■ -« ^ ■' , . ■ ■■ ^ 

Rassias* efforts, the modem foreigri languago p^rana at Dartmouth College 
have recently, gained national attention for thelf 'innovative teaching / 
^ methodology auid success in dovel^ing sedond iftj^i^e proficiency ^fter 

: • ^ ; • . , . - ^ : .... ■ "■" ■ ^ : - . . " \ -. ^ ■ v - ■ _ 

■ a relatively short ainount of time. The RoriVince Languagd^DoparCTent' 

{(» for Ing^ French,. Italiai^ and Spamsh mjors) has had the nost phenomenal 
.success* The deparMent cbnpares^with the Hnglish Department in both ' 
% . size of ^f^ulty^ (30) andflSnber of studente enrolled, French Is tJ^ largest 
sectior>with approAima^ly ^e half of the 4000 studmts^^rirolled at 

* ^ > ^ ■ ' 4 _ ' \ . . f ^ '= ^ 

DartmoiJth taking French courses* during choif college carpets 

\ ■ ^ - - ^ ' ^ \ ' ' . ^ f - - ^ \ , ^ 

Dartoouth College is a smll fc,40O03 students^, private, '^co- educational 
y.: r ^ ' % ^ ^ ' ,^ ^ ■ ^ ^ . \ ■ . ^- 

(since, 1972) college in, rural New Htopshire. Wile it offers 



erJc' 



B4 



^^^rt?gr of graduate p^^^^ in^^^ral d:^iplineS| fc^^irlm '^'^ '-^ j^' f^u 



are tau^t'oriiy;on the ittcte^raHmte' lev^I DarCrouth. provides a , 
^fi^^rtiva Mtting^and mosivatiaiifor foraipi j^mgii^ sttJ^* It hai a 
Strang comitnverit to a liberal bducation* selectivf adrilstiOT> a resldOTtiai 



canpus conducive., to f'^xible s^eduling pa^im® and ei^ariiTO innovation; 
a student body whlch\^c6TOS from prsdominanfly iq^rTmiddle class backgrounds 
iihd in ^ro^rane abrbad^ a ^e.year (three tete)-. 

ireipj la^^^^requireine all .students /w^ell as a Joi^-c^urse ' / , 

^4:}^biiaiu requirOTient vrfiich cm he satisifed in a foreipi ;| ^ 

Lvv:^afigu$ge'. But* these extemal factors al^e caraiot ej^lain tilp i^^MSive 
grdft^hg^^ng the pemM French iJicreased 




, 140 students (361^ betwwn fall 1972 md fall 1976; Italian increased hy^ 
SO students ^rtf|^ajn) ; Spffidsh increased /SO (5013.; German increaaed by 
^i\;Stu3^nts (66ii)rrall cdr^ared to ^ .uis4|.tutional anrolfinent growth of 
about 2St. Mnual enTQllmeTrt figures conpare' irare favorably yet^ Only. 
' : Russian showed a decline fdM tl>e/p6jwll inve However , it doiiled 

- V ■ • ^ ■ - ■■v'.;^: . ■ . ■ ■ 

it^ ximter of ^jors. (ITie decline 4n Russimi en^lMents might in part be 

f ^ due to the two years of preparatoiy^study required before a studejit can 

/■ ^ _ . . . -/ ^ ^% . ■ ' \ ^ ^ / ^ ' ■ 

go abtoad. Jhe other languages r^^im only one or wo tenre pf preliminary 



I. - $tudY.)' ' . ; ^ ^.^m^i 




^Ine individuals I talked t(^^^^^ almost imanljiiously tiiat 'tiiree factors 
, accomited for the success 'and populaflty of ^he dep^fihents visited: 1) a 
stjp^erioi^^^aff wi scholarly ajid- tea0hing ability; 2) the Dartinoutiiy 

Inten^^^^del (the only iiisti^ictionallp^^^ w f^ elententa^ 

language study) and 3) the many opportimitles for langiiaga study abroad. 
The. DarCTOu^ Intensive NtoJel . h' * - ' " ^ - 

■ Hie twQ-teiTii irttensivo sequence requires approxiniatply 2*1 hours of 
ins title ^on daily, five days por week, for the ten week tems*. Students 



ttty-minute class pefiQ[4 iif^a convent 



iiS^- ;Ofl^;fAfty-minute class pefic^ if^a conventibnally'Sized group oF"' 
Up to 25 Stuarts with m Master Teacher, a regular faculty member. In/ 
aMition,^h^|^et tor wie^iprlod in snjill groups of betwoon five and tm " 
sti^ents'wit>»^^pprent Ice Teacher (A.t.), a specially trained undergraduate 
'student w^f fd^ate fJiifiriGy in theaanguage, v4io serves as drill Isstructori " " • 
lb additional ^ialfJiQui^s wprk is ra|ui^cl for .independent study m the M- i 



C . 

.language .laBoratory. ' ' , 



Scheduling ' ■■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ " * i . x 

' Schoiufing; proMems which suqh an ractended time block migjjt cause I ■ 
i are to 'f large extaat.d|prcpme.by'o 
/ . tisias:i|vhen. few oji^m otKer^^ass^^l in sessira, . for. instancb at ' - . 
C eight*.© 'clock . iir^;,mornin As Dartmouth ' 

is-predominantly presidential C Mp|^^ ^|elfftive3^ few students employ^ 
voutside tTia instiifiit ion /most" s^^^^P^rt^leto fit one of these 'periods ' " . 
; Wto their^ schedule ^. Ttie %^ of fewd . throfthout i - 

- . tkte day ui the regular course plflnj^jid laboratory" ''practice ^is, of cour^/ '> 
flai^pie' at the student coiTfenience. ' , „ '0 ' 

ITic Mnster Teachers', classes provide tbQ nucleus for the intensive ^ 
models Jiere, new vocabulary is presented, dialogues are intromicedj ^ ^ ' ' 
gramrnktical and phpAological features are expladned and insights into^ tHe ' 
/ target culture provided/ Hie Master Teachersf- J observed differed in 



'niethodologlcal approaches according to language and personality^. . FrMch' 
tends toward tJ|p. exclusive use of the^ language in instrucjion, while^ GenMn ' 
, and Russian mko^inore frequent use of English. in the Classroom. Some- ^ 

instructors tend^ toward 'an audip-lftigual Qrientation,' others^sp, a more' 
• direct methodology, and. some are quite traditional, relying more heavily^ 
Y on grnjttor explaMtion and translation. ■ y - . ' ' ^ ? ^ 

- ^ ■ ^ ,;■ . ; 



- Tlie Drill Sessions' ^ ^ ^ ^ ■ , . ^= ^ , ' . ; 

. "nie eml^ih| feature of the inter^ive moclel amd, in itix op^ . ^'J'- '^^ 

most toovative a - . i : 

J^ary,! scions conducted b>^ j^prentice |%achers;'^%^ uMerfr^uate 
^ studehts, "salreted^^e ^beglnDing* b£ eaicK term . after a thfee-dny 1^-^-^-—^^ ' ^ 

training. workshop dn the M^s of their vitaXltyV pronunciation ai^d general </. 
language coinpetence, enthusiasm • 

instance, up to four students ppmpete^^^^ . 
OccasioftaUy,, studerits ■.'•try '6ut'Vsev.e^^^^ ' ^ : 

' - . ^ accept fe. . Students do not need to be langifage majorsi In fact, mbr a than 

half 'the ^AT^fe I talke^ to were majori^ ^ 
history I government, getfgrap^^ ,^ligh and Economics ■ ^ ^. ^ 

TTie .sole fimctlon of t^e ATEV is. c^ V ^ ..r 

str^ctl>%^udiolinguaI patternnjr pronimciation ^th " ' - 

dialog r^itation. ^ gramnrft^al p 

and conpletLiDn drills. AX'i are ^discouraged f^a. making e^q^lanat ions , 

^ ^ givrng^extensive translations V 

^jph^lATte are^tra use a lively, *rapid»f ire -drllL- methai, keeping ' 

■• .'^■'^.'i.r' ^ \ - ■ ■ ■ ^ # ^ . ^ , ■ . - ^ ' ' 

sU^eKifcs*' 'attention .by constaiitly movllf «iong theni by .rhytlmic finger 

• : ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ — /"^ ' ^ - ^; ^ ^'^ ' ^ / 

snapping, pointing. to one student tf? 'r^^^nd^tdiile keepina^eye ^contact " 

with^jpother student, etc. Correct student responses are' reward^ "by , '\ 

' ^ ^ ' ■ . ■ ■ ^ ^ ^r.^ ■ - . ^; - j» ^ . 

prolific praise; ranging from happy smiles and pieces of .cahdy tci*¥erbal ■ f ■ 

I. ' and physi^l .,V'p^ts .on the back, (One "slow learn^B»after seve^ \mng ' 

attgi^ts, rccclYed a' kiss ftfom mi ^appaR^ent|ly ol^j^ drill mas tfer jj^n he . * ; 

I , ^finally complete^^ h^s t^ask |QrrdctlyTi^^ IncdfroctVr^ponse , 



I \ . r. " ' ' a' '\■^^f^r^^^^- 



)ral repriiMnds ^ threatening gesture^^ md the tenacious attentl^ of ^^le 
A^ imtil th^ ^ror is corrected. (Ininediate error correction is an ii^ortant# 
feature of method j ; / / 
^ ^After being quite intimidate and frustrated by an enthusiastic Russian 
AT. who included.me in drill practice while I attended the drill session 
^ an observer (I inust admit, neither cajoling nor threats got the correct 
response. , 0 I a)^ecte4 to^ hear" some negative reaction from students *to ; . 



^ the histrionics of the AT.' Sj the intense pressute to perform, t^ feeling ^ 
of constantly b|lrig -'pn the spot^'^and to the often exclusively mechmical 
pract;^^ of'^ patterrisf But not^^e; student ^ong the many I talHed 

- to C-j^Mudihg entire classes without" t^^^^yesence 6f an instructor) 
reacted "Negatively to the procedures » IVhile some students 'admitted^- that . 

: the drills were often purely mechanical in nature and the actual meaning 



of what" was being ,salS and practiced was riot always clear i they saw it | 




e^bti^^s> as a nec;essary cen^ppnCr^of Imguage i'S true t ion S^d. 



let ed e^spepially posit iv#lt t^J^^ Correction and the small group 

of^jthe 'df ill^ssions whifliltfptSs eve^ stiMent to participate 
-jr actlvily^ari^^ epcte^ve o^rtimities for individual 

• -%->:sponsc. Incidentally 5 . a numiber of students mentlOTed that they. were studying 
a second foreign lan^age "^because of the positfv6*Sperlence with prior ^ , 
intensive study^of another lan|iJa|e,> ^Cllie FfewthOrne .^ffec^pfobabry 
. accounts to^ome exterrt fojf ^e. imquestiortingly. positive ^attitudes pf ^ 
, the •student body* .Most students af^quite aw^e of the national attention 

.the forei'^pi language progwn^ at Dartmouth feve afeceivdBand are used to 
. . frequent v^isitors^and qbservers^o their cla ^^^J ^ - ; 

jThe ittc of Luicjergi-flduiite AVs is the departments' best advertisement'-' ■ 

■ " ^ ' ■ ■ . . ' ' v.- . ■ ' ' i ■ ' ' ' ' :■■ ^ ^ 

^ . . ,a|id .doubtless has a iJpsitiu^^ps>;chologlcal o^foct dn elemantary language 

. -^^/-^ " ■ ..' ' 

... stfiaents/ dft,Quvthese;.At!&iali-9 Oiily one year ohcad of the' students they^ ' 
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p — : ^ ■ ' ■ .. *■ ,- 'V . ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' , ,, 

,•■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ ■ 

... ' dri^i^-^ relate in. a relaxed and unthfeatenfi!g Mnner tofeieir peers. 

I But more in^jortantiy^ th^ A,T, 's excellent language fluency and pront^iatio^ . 

serves as encourage^rit to ithe studerits ^itf see how little time s^arates ^ 

them from the painful ^eglmings aM i^resslve proficiency of the 

^ ^ill Ahstructors. As already mentioned .A^tC -ships arXhighly coveted ' 

posit4Grai partly becaUse they provide %am finmcial remuneration CA.T* *s 

get^aid $2.65 an hour for th|^ee hours a teaching day-^one hour^or the ^ \* 

' actual classroom contact^d/two hours for^ pi^»rfftion time), p^tly becaiise J^^v 

the agsi^ent provides the opportmiw^to use their language sl^^ md ' %. . ^ , I ? 

, gives valuable eOT/erience in teaching .tteteiiques ^d in relating to students.,, % 

. Some openly ted .that fqrvii^ as Ai/*f^*s gave them^^^^pige and ego ' ^ ^ . ! 

^support, £rcm Jto |eersl they^re teachin|v ' / , ^ ^ ^ , - 

'■: j^,T. Training and "^upervas idh ' ^ '/^ ^' ^* . 

■ '-^^ '''' : ,^x.y ; . ■ ^ ^ ■ ■ ' ^, ^ \# '^- ^ 

There are'/^g' set course prerequisites fo^^ sluden^ts competing f8r Aif; -ships 

In brattice, howevet;, all A.T. *s interviewed had spqnt 'a minimimi o£ one term rj^/ 

m thi. tax^ la^age/co^try. Because of the popularity of the A, " . . ^ 

\. . fcHppsitiQns, departments teVe established a^ rule that A. T. *s cannot serve 'a#^ 

J- drillV li^^er^s for more than two tems^^^flddition to ;^is limitation, - ^ 

' each prospective drill^mastor iraast repeat the tracing- workshop and' 

for the pdsition at the beginnlrig o^ach quar|p^ he/she wi^ds to s^ye^ T \ 

r re'gardless of^)rftethf^^^ has had prior experience • ' % ( 

% ^ Miiie the initial training o£> i%T, *s Is handled jointly for all ifeguagel 

"at the begimiM. o^^eacl^ .term, A.Tv.supervision durii^ the term falls to ^ ^ ' 



j^he Master Teachers ,t^ w)iom thfe A,T**iare assi^ed. In each language A*^* 's 
.^^hava a joptl, weekly pi araiing session, Al%o^ Master and Apprentice Teachers 



wctrk c^tJSeJyntbgGther in- weekly inectings ^nd. AvT, are periodicaily obsci*ved 




Attendance, at language la^iltoi^' si^OT^Hi^^^^4^ 



.1 



less' popular ainong."^udents tha^ attendatfjcd at drill. sessions. Student 
j resistance, is due to the already familiar Gon]^laints,,M-^y^^tt QP^/^^v 
"insuf f iclent'^niaterials , inadJ^iatS pacing, lack' pf Reinforcement, 'poor soirtdl' 

/^quality, and' boredan in dealij^i^tR a machine. Essentially, thi languaie^ 
lafioratory. and (^e A. T. -conducted drill periods have the Same fimction and 
theoretical^^, at leastV. the lab could fulfill the task drilling rstudents A 

*. In practice, however,; it is tiieiji tercet ion wi$h.^^ lively, enthusiastic, and 



cfcemed hufimf prOTpter' which greatly enhances ftie appeal and success of 'the 
driWyiSession. f It .sAfald be mentidned that,' in order to overcome some ef 
of tKe jabo ratpry- settln|j ^ro£e|spr tessia# is cui^(3^y 
'.^^^°pi"ffj.^''et ^fi'f videeVlab tapes' -rffiich' pV^sen version of a^ill 

« -actBn. TT|ps|^^^ attanpt to ailist the? active involyeifient j 

of *^h4?ti-^er^7 Solic^i^^ response each time the drill master ,on televi 
Points ^ to. An 





siom 



7\ 



Chair anCTig students he is workirfg with in the film,)' 



"(John A. Kassias, 



^ Frtosais-k^ part- Arrivee . >re\^lork: Harper i^^xpRctfid fan 1Q7R) 
Qther languages have adafed commetciaky ^aillble_ textb^rtnd acconpanying 
series for use in the InJ;Qftsive:Mod<Sl. Satisfaation wi|i. materials is^^ ' 



'far from ijianlmous anoiig instructors,' aI tan be expected, mudi effort 
needs ;td go' into pleparing sumiemfentary Wrfercise and drill mlteriafs. 

a- ,. "I i' *. . . / ''X' 
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yi ' Opner-jiiaref Inst ruction /' V- ^ 

^a ': : l^ppr /level foreign Innjiiuigo progrtuTis at UurtTOuth ly-ovid^^^^ ^ 
^:C:;; .i^ pmlOTiinajitly of litcfntui^e and some^^ 

Icii^^^ courses as wo^l as 4itc^ture and cultureslyir^s 

^^^^I^^Vllai^OT, Intercut in upper- Ic^iDl work in quite su"ong and has in / 
^ "crea return from an^^^crimi^^abrqad^ 

^ ^ wish* tq maintain thf?i(||^aiigiKigc skills and deepen thcir^ understanding of / 



the culture they have exi^erienced firStihand. Ihe A,T, syst^nTp Df>cour$ei' 

ti ^ . . ' . ^ ^ - ^ : " ... . ■ ^. ■ 

^; also serves as a mems of mnintainlng intcr^^of students r^ijming from 

study abroad. HowoverV similar to . several other departments ^hlch * ^ 
have flourishing ' study abroad programs iCliairpersons at Dartmouth expressed 
, the difficulty of offeringe:M,urse^ftFk^ on a level and breadth v^iich iltiliies,^ 

y U ^ the knowledge students lia^^ffSasquirwJ hHroad: * - - ' y • 

' \ A% mcntionctl aiready, the niunbor of niajorH in iTcnch has pfactically 

doubled between 197 2 '^nd iy7() (from 16 to SlpurclJss). Russian also shows an 

' ' - ^ ^ ■ * . ^ ^ 1 ^ . / ^ - . . :^ * ^ . ^ _ ; 

*;ihcrcase (from 7 to 15) over the .sarac t4mc\period. Sp&nish 

. ^ H iflliillir nil _ 

^l^!7b).*,. As apiT^ars to be the trend elsewhere 



its .majors J^^I^^Qv^o- ten. Only Gprmnn nhows a decline^'ih' i% 
9 in-+t7Tl 



■J 



^ larger nunbcr of stjudwts t^i^^n the past COTpleto double-majotfs ' > 
or'bfodified marfers*"(an individiifvlly designed combination of a set number r 
of Courses in a fiM^ign langtiagc and. a. supportive discii)ljnc lendingaitsolf 
to ttn interdisciplinai^^^rQms . ^ / - 



Study Abroad 

A 'Strong factor contri^ting to tnc, success o 



arc the progtaiiis oficrijig Bti'idy jibroad* "-H.tny students ofit to complete 



ERIC. 



Jlieir lantfifii&6 re(juirciiient bv spondiivy leii^t one teffl ^ittRtf-Jorelgii cgtirit ' 

ly .at mronouth. BoTore studoMjEs' ^^^iAioiM^|^: 
'ill a programMn a coimtiy sponkLOT.a RpHalito tmgu?^ tj^ ^^Ife^v ' i^t; 

. \ .... ■ fL):^: :\^r* .f>A^Jrj ..e... . ..... .J 
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fflininiiin oi^^ Um qi French, Spanish, or Italic. Geman requires two 

; ^ ^ ^ ^ - . ' m . , - ' 

term of prior liaipage sti^ iwd, Russian requires sijc terms iefbre^a stident 

can study abrdad.. In the cise of R^sim, this extensive pre-r^uisite pre- 
paration is believed to discourage some stiMents from studying the language, 
However,^ e^^erience ^t Ikrtoouth and elsewhere has indicated a* miniimOT of two 
^ Vears of prellniinary Janguage study before a st^^t can fmcticm effrictiveXy 
in tiie Soviet IMion* Despite tiiis hea'\o^ prerequisite, at leastyhalf of the two 
-dozen^artmoutlpsttdents who s at tiie Uhiversity of Leningrad e^ch simmer 



.. are non-jnajb^* * , ' / 

Dartmouth offers several types of overseas experiences r 

' , 'yi ■ ^- ^ ^ ^ ^ : ^ . . V ^ 

Language Study Abroad in Canada, -Frmce. Gemanv. Italy, texlco ; 
' . f . . . * • , 

and Spain; , . ^ ^ ■ -. 

f. " ' ^ •• ^ ■ ^ ' ^ • ■ 

-' Foreign Study in Ai^tria, 'Antral itoerica (Costa Rica and Rfnama) , ; 

K _ , ' _ ' ^ - L 

England, Fr^ce, Germany, Greece ^ Mexico, ^taly,, Russia, Scotland, gpln, 

and Sweden, TTiese Foreign Study programs are jointly sponsored^by the 
'varioiB lajj^ge .departments and by I^lc, Bajrth Sciences * Biology ^ 
'j^Religioni Bigllsh, Philosophy^^^d Geography; . ... 

"- Independent Study Pro;^anfe in Romania . = 

Eicchange Prdgrams with Geman Lhfversitles Md with Keio University 
in Japan % ^ ' ' . ^ 4 

Obviously, the availability of tl^e program provides a motivational 
inpetu$ for foreigp language s tidy not present in many other di^i tut ions!. 
' From an in^mal^ survey. I foimd that more than ^01 of students in an. 
elementary Geiman course either had bgent^or were planni to study In a 



. .Gertiian- Speaking com^ The toirowj^edge; of 'needing the language as a means" 
of suwival within^ ti^ noxg^ ■ ^ . 

vContrlbfl^es tQward the motiv^ion^^^ language study* ' 



25 




■ r 



' ITie s^tudy abroad CCTnponont alsb aff the mvaitibility of 



proficient undergr4dLatc^A^T^.*s. .Few.tj^ without-^- n -r 



esqperlence/ abroad would be able* to display the ^fluency and maitei:y of v 
the language tdOTpnstrated bj( Darm^ . ; , 

Departneflt chai^^^pns ^^t Dartmou^^nphasized the iJ^ortance of 




^^total depaSWi^iatSl^ comiiOient toward ^^i; level instniction- No, division 




l^f assigrunent is made be'byeen funior oM Wyoi^ faculty. Everyone shares in 
lower »^level language instruction jthe ass ignments to supervise ^d diwct 
pTOgr^ns abroad are on a rotating basis. All staff interviewed agreed 
that the succqss of the program is bMsed^ on concentrated efforts on the 
part of e^ch individual faculty mentoerj including frequent willingjiesS t 
cariy an overload, 

Becausa of the special setting and educational pu%^sel of Daftmout: 




College* ^ ^le tenptation arises 'to discoimt the Darpnouth eS^erience as; hon- 
ganeralizable to pther institutions. True, student niptivation tcftvard Imguage 
study is probably 'higher than 'at many othqr mstltutions because of f^ily 
backgroimd, educational a^Sj and the li^e^hood of being able tp^use the 
language in .%^stud^ abroq^^p^^y ^tlil success at Dartmouth 

terms of student ^hlevem^^p^vel^ as in' tenrfe^^ progr^ at^rfctivenlss 



to students is based on certain principljDs which apply tb iay^fofeign langUag 
ins thict ion and wfilch should not be i^oredr ' 

-^Ibctcndcd daily exposure to the language, Comion**^ense tells us .^r ' 



the more tSjne one spends in leaming a task, the ^^icker one 



A- 



^ masters it * (l^ftiile comparat ive^es^ .^^^s^ ar.^ not ^sys temat icaily' 
colleetptU* student proficiency after only one temi of study appears 



X 
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*k tp '^Udti^hi^.') 

smlljjrc^idrill, p»^^"v?here students intanslvply J /. ^ 
prictive vocahufery ai^a=gttomatical patteM to which they HaVe 
in^ntfroducia d^irig regiLar i^stm these small group 




ess ions peimt high frequency Individi^l responses; (f acuity 



estimated that^ each student rosponol an aycrage of 65 times an 

]iour) , ' " . ^ * 

■ ^ ■ ' ' • . fi- ■ ' ■ . ^ ^ . ^ 

High ^i^hasis on oral work to meet thfc largely oral comrnmicative 

objectives of the course and« prepare students^ for oral inter- 

? action in the target lan^age comitry. - 4. - / 

" Hie use of undergraduate peers as #111 masters to practice the 

■ languaga' in a^nOT-^threatening settjj^^^a 



students through the ex^^le, of tJie^^tllv -instructor ttot the ^ 
_rewards of language study are not asi^r^ote as might appetf ^^initially. 
Lively, 'energetic p enthusiastic, fasfs^^^^g; paira^profossionals providing 
'^-inten^se inteipers'onal contact and di^^j^ig human concern , humor. 



> 




and intensg*preocoupation with'stud^'jv 
language .tasks pfa^icfed* ^. (Obiervers 6 



I r 

mer sm. 



jativeljf tOvthe theatrics of A,T^*s. 




Ihg the i 
occasionally 1 
e^^voting'i rhythmic 



latoiitg j expanBl^ gestwes , ^climbing on furniture^ etc : . 

the success of tlw^^ll/^essions . 
ecessar^^||teep^a Mfet-m^ing rhytlm, ; 



r are probably iipft essential to 
a ce^aij^'ch^'eo^Sphy''* Is n< 



in 'order to ma 



(studeny'^^|^p•e|t^|[]^d^arti.c and to 'ayoi'd the 

.boredom ^n}i^renl*!^ l^^^^rio lahgu^e practice* ^^so, 

^,'T. ^s^:^eed .tfo b^ given' so^Sfe sp^c^^i^teclffliques knd methodological 
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' guidelines tb set tl^ pace," cohvey. crithAslasm, ^d maintain^e high 
' frQq^Jhcy in^rac^^^^ the suf^sc^f the drill sert4pij5' 



v 



'5' ! 



0 
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Sc. 



ScJv^ols providing: fewer l^^^^X .^pac^^^OT^ch ■ ^V ^f ^v^ 

with a student ^bedy financfdlly less^prlvil not' hr^** 



lafU pool p£ capable students to' serve as Art'.''S. Itowever, as 
smali -group liiteHslva drill sessions are predominantly iffiinipul^ive 



and do not require flawlesi fluen^ on the part of the A.T. , iam 
additional training and yiterisive language p before each ^ 

^r ill session could prepare advrnced undergraduate language students ^ 
at other institutions for this as Also, graduate students 



and non-proFessional hative spe^ers from^the conmmlty could be 

/ .'^r \ ' . . ■ ■ ■ . , ■■ _ 

recruited for the drill, assigraneht, ' y 

^ . The Dartmouth Mpdel is rather eJ^qpenslve because of large-scal#^^^ 
use df paid A.T. »s Cli^identgUy^.the Bcxon fouyid^ion has absorbed 
most of the' A.f/ cost tteough a grant and is rtmsidering applications 
by other Institut ions" for ftmds to develop similar progr^.) TM i f 
cost fa^^tor in atiilizing A.T. 's does noif nf^a td be prohibitive 




Instead of monetaiy reward^, stu^nts^ coiM be givert acadeniic crpdlt^ > 
for their service. ^ In the case prfr'dep^jnsri:^^^^^ f^eipi 



language tee^^rs^ ttie A,r. -ships could serve as a.veiy-^vpjliiable 



internship whic^ .dmild become a prograjn reqUiranent for ^e^er'^reparatlon. 



si 



already mentioned, scheduling an extensive tiJne b^b^ 

be fiacilitated by offering the drill &essipns1plt less popular teaching 

periods 'pr during perrods WhiDre no f 01^^ offered. Even 

at ^predominantly nonr^idential ca^uses and at irtstitutioris;wittea f 

large percentage of * working students such scheduAhg wouW be 

For^more Information oil the Dartmouth Intensive Language Model ^ '^'^'v 

^ including a film developed with^ a grant fr^ the Exxon Foimdatior^^ontaGtr. / 

% kProfessor John A. ibssias ^ ^ 

)y)opnrtment. of. Uomoiice l^'mgunges aiid Literature 
iJartiiiouth CpllcgC: / ' 

/ ' I kuiover , ' Now I IfuiqlsJiire 057 5 5 ^ ^ 
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;Laij|iiiage Model to the^^us iai^g^ : 

; ,V Professor pavid S^si Oiair^ . ^ / v - 

^ JJopartnpnt'of R^i^eo^^ I^ Llteramres • 
^ Iterttnpttitlv Collie ^■'^'■":-r-^^ 

Ifanov^^' to . 037S5 - ' ^ - / ' 



Professor Stweft->^P^^^ Chainnan : 
Department ^£ Gi^^ v ' ^ 
Dartinouth College . . 

-'Hanover^ New' HaApshrie 037SS 



Prdfessor Richard R. Sheldon, Chalman ' 
Departinent of Russian language and' Literature 
^Dartmouth College' 
Hanoveri.New H^shire 037SS ; V ' ^ ^ 
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'' ■ ■ ' ^ ' - ■ ,- ■ • ' ' ■ • ■ '■ ' 

, Any visitors who get lost on the Mddlebury, campus during the' ■ 
,suniiner should lookt'for middle-aged individuals to ask for directions. 
While this is no guarahtee that they will find a syii^athetlc soul wKo 
will EOT tliem -in the ri^ht direction (Middlebuiy siMrfieT students, corae in 
all age categoriesjl , the chafices o£'£indlng someone wiillng to use'hls 
or her motHer tongue are greater. To illustrate the frustration (or 
delimit, if one happens to uaderstajid. . .) this situatioii- can cause: 
; I was laoking for a particular Russian class for which schedule 
indicated the building, but not the room nunber* ' After asking a young j 
man for help in- English I was retumed a streajn of '^^gibberish'* of whidi \ 
ojily the initial ^ was comprehensible* I indicated that^ unfortuiliatelyj 
, ^ I did not speak Russian aiid could he please direct me in a conmon medluin^ 

to where I wanted to go. Again I received a lengthy incon^i^eheijsible 

" ■ ' ■ ' '. " ■■ ^ . 

' expose (this time vei^ slowly and with much gestlc&lation) , whereiqDon I 

' . took the young man ^s ann and threatened to hang on uitil he got me to the de- 
sired location. He then silently walked re up four flights of stairs and 
deliv^ered me to iny destination, again wi;th much '^gibberish-' to the ■ 
instructor and to tlie general OTUsement of the class, * 

I am sure not every Middlebury student takes the language pledge as 
seriously as the yoimg Tmi in question, but the incideiit gives some " 
tndication of *the motivation aJid conuniUnent many bring to their simncr study- 
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: TTle t^CTvried-suim langmge.program*at Middled 
Special catego^ ajnon| the .programs visited^- -die of the yeasoiis which 

brought me to the caynpus v^m my ciiKioslty caused by the discrepancy 

■• ■ \ . "• ' . ' ^ ' :^ ^ ^ , \ ^ ■ • ^ ^^'^ - • ' ^" 

oetweGiT a grwing suMier progrd^ and a regular academic-year pyD|rani 

' which; appeared td suffer from some o£ the same pains as foreign latigjage 

, ^ ^ \ ■ . ^ ' ' ^ ■ ' 

departnfents elsewhere ^ at least as far as enrollments are coiicemed, 

HOT'ever, I f oimd that the regular Academic ^ear and tiie sunffner school 

are quasi independent (thou^ apparently well ^ articulated) and that success 

in om progrm (in teOTS of attracting student interest) does not . 

necessarily asptre succes's . irf the other, as the two prograjnsfmction imider ' 

^ . * ^ " / . . ■ - 

quite different cons traijits. ^ 

. - ■ - ,■ ' ^ ' I - -. 

Before 1973, Mddlebju:^ had established its .reputation nmiiily^ for its 

graduate prograjns CM*A* and D,M, L*)lri irodem foreign 'languages aiid teacher 

training. Hie* undergraduate suMar prograjn iii the' western languages is 

only five 'years pld, (Qiinese has-been taught since *1966 and Japanese since ' 

1970,) ^Froiii an enrollment of 290 students in mdergraduate sinimer prograjns ^ 

in 1973, mjTibers have cliiriped to WO in 15,77. At present, ^ Qiinese^ French, 

German, Italian j Japanese, Spanish, aiid Russian csSi, be studied on the lower 

^ levels and plans are underway to add Arabic. ' 

The imdergraduate sunimer prograjn is aii irit^hsive imTieTs ion program of^' 

seven weeks duration (ninm weeks for Russian and East Asian languages) 

requiring daily a jninmuii^of four hours of class cpntact^ plus practice in 

th^ laboratory, for six hours course credit (ten hours for Chinese, Japanese, 

and Russian), In addition to the regularly scheduled class time, Mddlebur/, ^ 

stjudents liaVe practically Lmlimited opportinilty to hear arid speak their - 

selected langvage out of class in language-specific dorinitories and ' r ' = 

dining rooms, and at foiml and infonnal g^hcrings offering films^ conceyts, 

recitals, lectures, sjLido presentations, poetiy rcodihgs,^ theater perfominces, 

... . . ■ " . ■ ■ , . o 
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discussions i sing- al^^ picnics /spoTts coir^etltions and iiDre, As . 
.the gra^iate' and imdergm^^ Goursel run sijnultaneously^ lafge nuntoer ^ 
; of fluent speakers o£ the TOT^ * ' 

A unique feature of Itiie prograin is tjie Mlddlebury langLage pl^gep 
requiring students to sim a promile to use the. language studied 
exclusively on cajnpiis* a4 already Indicated, accoTding to ny Qbservation 
the pledge Is taken ratherl seriously, ^ 

Instruction is almost |t©tally in the foreign language. Qily in 
Russian md in . the East Mip languages did I 'fi&ar m occasional English 
^D^lanation or translation i^n elementaiy cla^s. 

Prograjn Structure ... 

Tlie undergraduate progran, structure aiid enrbllJiiGnt pattems differ 
to some extent from language to language. Ifliile Chinese^, Gemari^ Italian. 
Japanese, and Russian have relatively large elenientaty enrollmonts ^ French* 
and Spanish have larger enrbllments on the interniediate and tiiird -year 
levels, ^(Fourth-year undergraduate language instruction will be added 
only in 1978.) ^ For the s^e of efficiency I \^ill IjjTiit currlcular 
description to a general one. ' 

Thm methodology used by the varioie languages is quite eclectic, - 

Apart fi^om the delusive use of the target language l b medium of instruction, 

' - - . " - ■ ■■ 

instioictors are free t^D fplloi^ their a\m ine^odolGgical inclinations^ 

rajiging from a modified audio- lingual (depending heavily on pattern drills) 

to a direct (inijctlve question- answer tedmiqiie) or analytical^ cognitive, 

grammar- oriented approach. In' Italian- and Gewian lower- level classes 1 
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1 . a. 



observed he^ us^e of yisual nHterials, It^ 
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the Dl^er Audio- 



Visual Method aJid PardLii__g^j[^cm is a set of 

German TV coimiorcials , acconH>aiuod by/^ritt^ri texts and cxqpclses — 

develoi^d by Middlcbuiy faculty* Th&B^ fi^cntic videotapes appear quite 

" /. effective in holding student inj^resty ynfortunatply, because of 
' ' ■ ^ ' ■/ / ■ 

copyright law^i the material/. cannpt yet be madt available conmercially. 
. • ^ / ' - ■ ■/ ^ ■ ' 

^ A student's daily sd^edule gfenerally pdnsisLS of four hours of . 

classTOOT instruction, oae -ho^r of language Jab practice , Classroom 

work includes large-^roiip graninar ©plications, presentation of audio- 

viSual materials pydiscussion of rbadlng assignments, md small group 

drill; and conmmd(^tioh practice. Instinictors and classrooms change 

. : every hour yco av^oi'd monotoriy and borodom^and to expose students to 

I 'j differeii^4dioleQ^ 

* Bi/weekly quizzes are corrected /tmd returned on the day* of 

admires t rat ion (some instruc^rs team up in correcting them while others 

eaching).* In addition to frequent short quizzes students are 

I 



coi 



itin^ t 



iiven a final comprehensive examination. Some of the lajiguages also 
^dnilnister an appr'opriate £om of the h£A Cooperative Foreign Language 
3/or CLEF Te^ts as pre- and pos'^-tests to conpare student performance 
with national* norms. MfddlebuTy students place very hi^ily on all parts 
of tlie four-^ill tests'. . . 



The intermediate level includes \a com{5rchensive graimiar review imd 
stresses composition and conv^ersiition, InGcnimn, students can choose two- 
minicourses ^r modules) according to their linguistic abilities and individual 
interests during each half of tlio sujmner tenn. Options include reading selections 
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irom various authord, readings from press (journalistic writings) , 

^- - ■ • V- : ■■ • ..- ■■ •• .'v.: ' , i.-y.:^ ^. ^ ^ ■ • 

readinfis from the hunanities or social sciences i readings deaUftg 
with cultural aspects o£ Cloriiiaji-spoaking comtTio^. Students^ can alsp' 
worlc^ on /translation skills* ;^ ; 

Ttie third >^ar piidgram follows ^l^attern similar to tlw intexTOdiate 
prograjn, but students have a wider selection p£ individual mterest 
options* Options during the 1977 suTmrer included a workshop on "The 
Art of Cabaret," a translation workshops and m^ules on "Perspectives on 
Modem Germany'' and "Advanced Rwdlngs: Selections fron G, Grass md- 
Th. Mai^," '^^Students workijig ort the sajne ^^odule a^e given opportijiities 
to interact in small groins. ; (For a more detailed description of th%^, 
Geinian ptograin see Gerd K. Sclmeider, "Final Report on the Undergraduate 
Language Program at Ml ddlelniry Colleg Siinnier 1S7S," DIUC/CLL, HD 
116 464;. ''Filial Rejprt ..... Sinmicr 1976,'' ERIC/aL. ED 134 030; "A • 
Model foT a Successful' Siotme.r Foreign Langijagc Prograiti in German," 
WVL Bullefin, 8, iv, 1977} pp^ 27-29,^^ ' ^ 

Miat fact OTS then are tlie "key" to Middlcbuty's success in terms of 
attTacting students to its siflmner larigmge schools and in tems of student 
athievoment? Administratdrs, .staff i ^d student,|^I talked to mentioned 



a nuiiber of contributing factors and all pointed to the somewhat unique 
purpDsa^ setting* and constraints of the simiier language schools:; 
p \ — An outstajiding teajn of instoJ^ors with a wide range <^f personaHtids 

and teadiing styles works closely toother in daily planning and iffplementa- 
tion* A irajor factor of success, in the eyes of prograjTi administrators is, - 

the flexibility in staffing. Ihc surraiicr language .schools, use largoly non- 

= -I ' • ■ . |. 

■ • .tenured faculty ,from a ninnbcr of institutions nation-)yide as well as from 

' ' . ^ , ' - ' ' ^. 

abroad. ITiis practice periiiits year-to-ycap curricular changes and tJie^ 
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offering of new. and laiique courses bx, hiring specialists in jiel^ / . 

Where need is most aciito. In other words, program offerings are not ' 

limited to the specialties and iijterests of .re^dent faculty^ but can^ 

dra^ on national' and intenmtional expertise* V . 

... '.i . • ' ' * 

The student bo^ is highly motivated,^ Some have concrete plans 

■ \ ' * . ^ . 

to spend time in the cotmtry whose Imiguage they are learning; others 

hope to relate language skills to specific career goals ranging from 

archeology and art hi^toiy to comparative literature, international law 

and business, medicinei music, poiitical science, or psychology; still 

others hope to fulfill a language requirement at their home institutions 

without making the usual tme com^^ent of between two and four semesters.. 

jMany students come from prestigious ptiyate or state institutions and 

are accustomed^ to rigorous work and hl^ e^ectatlons. Some of the * 

Students have' already graduated and are established in various careers. 

Tlie intensive e^osure {Mg to five hours of foraal Instruction, 
per day, as well as the many opportunities for extra-curricular actiyities 
conducted in the language) and' the language pledge provide^ a setting 
for total linguistic immersion, ITils factor surely TOntrlbutes to the 
high percentile ranking achieved by Middlebuiy simimer students on the 
MA Cooperative and CLBF' tests, IVhlle students receive mly six hows 
of academic credit (ten hours for Chinese, Japanese, and Russian) for ' ' 
their siminer work, the nimber of contact hours with tlie language is / 
enontious when COTpap^d wltli contact hours in a traditional foreign 
langmge program* 

A high student faculty ratio facilitates .small group Instruction ^ 
and interaction and pomits mucli individual attention. CFor instance. 



'^otal-imd^gVadiMte enrdllnient in Gei^m in the simner^f 1977 was 79i 



32 in first year; 25 in |econd year; and 22 in: thi^d ysar. , Jhe full- 
tme mdergiadimte famflty nuniered s^ven/pius t^/Rart- ^time and 
sayefal guest lecturers 0 

^ - t Thb faculty olives on canpm in the same donniwries a^ the 
studeiits , ITiis ^^^imity provides literally aromd-th6-€lqck opportunities 
foy fomal and informal contact, Fatultj members- re^ul^^ly take' all , 
"meals with the students in language- specif ic dining rponB"and participate 
in the same 'out-of-class^afctivities as the students >do, f rom pj^aying 
soccer, volleyball^ and tennis to participacini in meditation exercises. 

Weekly program -evaluatiori. sassions by students make stafi£%ware 
of problems as they arise and peimit changes and adaptations througliout 
the tenn. ^ " 

The long histo^ (starting in 1915 with the Genman School) and 

' ■/.^■•^ ' ■ V 

> outstanding reputation b£ the Middlebury graduate sunrner programs attracts 
^^mf students from all parts of the comtry. Several students, mentioned 
that they selected Middlebur)^ because of the ejqjeriencqs and recotoend- 
at ions ofifriqnds who had partiqipated in tiie .lariguage sdidols previously. 

The nimier of gradimtg^midents enrolled ih-'fhe graduate summer/j 
pregrams provides willing helpers and conversers." 

--Hie M^ddlebuiy se#:ing/a lovely ^ sinall'tbwn canpus which is 
ojily Utilized by the langifege scJiools during the simmer contributes to 
the success by permitting the isolation necessary fcr linguistic iiranersion. 
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Tho Academic -Year Program , . = - 

' The academic-year prograjn at Middlebtn^ Collep is a relativelf' = 

t«ditional language-literature-civiU However/ * , 

the undergraduate lower division language courses are still taught ' 

semi-intensively^ raquiring generally six contact hours per v^eek (three 

large-gjoip lectures and three small -group practice sessions plus lab 

work) for thr6e hours of academic course, credit , * 

Middlebury is moving in , the direction of offering ^'extended - 
. . - / ' - - . ' , . ■ " 

najf^Si*' where forei^ lahguages are studied as si^portive skills to 

various disciplines. Sudi m "extended major" can be acquired by 

participating in the junior year abroad in any ojp^^e five affiliated 

Schools Abroad locatiH in Florence, Madrid, toinz, Moscow, and Paris* 

Study jbroad is an integral component 5f the Middlebujy curriculum and a 

large percentage of students from all fields of study participates* The ' 

challenge faced by forei^ [mguage departtients' at Middlebury and other ^ 

instit\'itions with well developed and heavily siiscribed study programs abroad" ^ 

is to develop courses and options which attract students returning to can^us 

from an extended stay in anotiier country* t 



Fonmore infonnation contact' 



Professor Roger M. Peel . 
Director of the L'anguage Sdibols ^ 
Mlddlebuiy College 
Middlebury, Vemont 0S7S3 



mn OHIO STATE UNIVERSm 5 DBP^TTMEOT OF CLASSICS 

the Department- of Classics at the Ohio 'State University (OSU) has 
had an appreciable' enrol Iment increase in its Latin and Classics % 
•programs in the recent past. Only Greek has shoMi a dec fine. Annual 
enrollments in Latin courses increased 66.1 (385 students) between 1974 
'and 1976; in Classics courses eriroilments increased 28% (905 students) for 
the same period. The oyer^^ uiidergTaduWe institutional growth f^^ 
years has been 6 %'(2l47students) . • 

The department- oSfers five arefB of cbncentration for majors:!) 
Classical Humanities: (Greek and Latin classical .works in translation) 
2) Greek; 3) Latih; 4) Greek and Latin; and- S) Classical Languages and 
Ancient History, offered in coopwratidn with the Department of History. 
The teaching staff consists of 14 full-time faculty (two more positions 
th&n in 1972)' and 25 graduate teaching assistants. 

OSU has a 20 quarter-hour (fojiy-quarters) language requirement for, 
students in the combined' colleges of the Arts and .Sciences , affecting^, 
approximately 401 of the total undergraduate enrollment. The requirejnent : 
has not bee'n modified in the recent past. As it can be satisfied by language 
courses in any of the languages offered at OSU, it. is in itse'lf no major 
reason for the large enrollment Increases In the Classics Department. 

Several reasons were cited^for having contributed to the department's^ 

ijiipressive gro^vthy Repeated inentloli' was made of a renewed interest in 
J ^ ^ ^ • ■ % - ^ ^ 

Latin and classiefal aiitiquity— apparently a n^^^ phenomenon noted by 

several other Classics departments jyirticipating in the study, llie actiig 

Chainiumj'Jh'ofessor Charles Mkock, credited an outstanding and coiimitted 



tfiching staff which Is active in course developnant and wllilng to try 
innovative approaches, TTiree programs in particular ^were nientioned for 
. having had a positive effect on OTrollment trends: 

\1) the developient of an iiidividualiEed (self-paced) study option 
for the first three couTses in the elementaiy Latin sequence (Latin 101, 
102, and 103); ' , ' --^ * -. ' 

.2) the addition to the cutriculum of a mu^ (slide-tape)^ 
partially audio-tutorial h^i^P 

3) a 'conputer- ass is ted course in medical temi^ 
" The Individualized Latin Option ■ 

In 197S OSU inplemented a self-pace4^Letiri option for a*^ three -course 
Latin sequence. Student rdesponse, as reflected in enrollment figures 

and decreased attrition rates between courses^ has been veiy favorable* 

- , ' » . . / ..... 

llie individualized option uses essentially the sanie materials as " 

the traditional classroom option: Can^ridge, Latin Course, Cainbridge 

University Press , 1975 tQgether'wlth Blemen ^y^La tln: A Self-Paced / 

Course, developed by Dennis M* Kratz, Doiiglas N, Lacey, and JuditJi'- /^ 

D* Laws on on the staff of OSU* St^ents are able to switch from the 

individijalized option ta the traditional option md vice versa at 

various points during the quarter, (Quite a few students make thfe y 

change each quarter, predominantly from traditional classroom) to t:he 

indivlSualiEed option*) Hie individualized option differs from tJie 

traditional option in tliree respects: 1) self pacing, 2) the expectation-of 

an 80^niBs|ery level for passing, and 3) theavailability of variable credit iHie 



three con^pnents will be discussed/ln some more detail below. 
1. Self-pacijig \ '•■ ■ ' ■ ; , ^ ' 

■The^ individualized ' latin Opt i 
independent study prbgroBi in that it enables students to wd-f k where, when, 
and as much (or as little) as thoy please. Du'ring the hrst two weeks 
'of the quarter students registered for the individualized option meet 
as a .class.' Here they feve explained the procedures and constraints of ' • 
the course; arc familiarized with the matterials and fa^llties, and are 
guided through the first learning module as 'a groUp. After this initiation, 
.studentB make us'e of the Latin Individualized Learning Center ( a large 
resource room with attached tejting facilities) at their convenience. . ' 
This study center iS; ^pen dul-ingv regular university hours and Cdepending 
on_thc time of the=day) is operated coijtlnuously by up to three stnff * 
members. Duties are shared by-'graduate teaching assistants , and regular 
faculty who provide individual help, answer student queries, and administer, 
supej-viBe, and correct unit tests Essentially the students work independently 
or with a partner through the insiSictional materials^ providai. These 
materials give step-by-stap guidance for activities and exercises to be \/ 
completed for each unit Students come to the study/testing center whenever 
they want a worksheet corrected, when they have questions/ or when they \ 
feel .they have mastered the materials and are ready to take a unit test. 
All testing is done in the Latin Individualized Leiming Center. Tests ) 
are immediately/ corrected by a staff membor and , students recoive instajit 
feedback on their performance, discuss their errors, and arc given suggestions 



/ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ , . : : . .r • ■ . : . ■ 

■■'. ■ ■'> - ^ ■/■■ - : \ .. . ... ■ ' ... - -,. : ■ \ ' ■ - ■ 

■ ' for dealing wfth remainliig diffic^^ ' ■ , ' ! '* 

' 2; Masteiy Testing - ' ■ ..^ v \ 

.• ■ Students optin|,for the individualized, Lat in couTSf have, to pass" 

, eack unit exam at an 80t- or; higher ikstery level before they can Twelve 

. credit for a unit , and contiriue to the next.. Those studeiits-nbt able to ' ' 

earn a minimiDTi score of 8OI on the. flTst' tiry may re-take a fomi of the ■ 

■ . . ' : ■ ^ ' : . 
Unit test as often as necessary , until they reach the refluired masiery. 
. . ' ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' . -- ^ . . : - ^ 

In essence', therefore, the conventional A to P grading scale becomes an 

■ i ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ , ■ V ■ r ■ 

A - B scale, as achievenient below the B - level <80l) Is disregirded and ■ 
does not appear on the student's tecord. ' ITifte is , of .course , a falling . 

' _ grade ^ but it is reserved only for tho^e students who make no provisioji 
to fulfill or re ^adjust their contractual obligation f6r a set numiter of 
credit hours . % ' • ... 

3. Variable Gred it ' " ^ / „ 

;^ As the individualized option- is .fully self -paced^ students ' 
can adjust the number of credit ■hours they coirmit themselves to duxiiig- 
any one quarter. . Each unit of the instryGtional mat erials carries one 
quarter hour of academic credit which- the student receives only after 
passsing .a filial unit exam with a scoxe equivalent "to 801 or abo\re^ 
Initially, all Vstudeiitr register for five quarter hours , ^but diixijig the 
seventh Week of the temi sti^^nts review their progress with an adviser 

') and can adjust their eredits it they liave either over^. or &ider estimated 

the ^ount o£ tiiiie it takes to reach mastery level. Students then sign 
^ . . . ^ 

- a Credit Contract , conmittina thoinselves to a set number of .uiits to be 

coii|)loted during the quarter. ^ 

■ ■ ■ ■ . lys ■ ' . \ 
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This variable credit arrMgffl^M ^.pai^^^^^ a student to eara up 

S to 15 hours 'of credit duTing a quat-rter* Ifthe^contTacted numbeivof 
I * . ' ' * 

....credits is not coiripletca , tjlb Btud«nt.recoives an^ i^^ 

riimfinlshed units anc^is^given si5< weeks ^ to corT^^ them. If this deadlino 
*'ls"TOrinet, the student wdll vmeivm a failing grade for those mits He 
.Contracted but did Tiot complDto^t ^ 80% mastery level . ; 

While the 'lyidlytauaaiEed mst^ction wve^^^^^ch seemed to sweep 
the nation's college cmpus&s during tie early 70s appears to have slowed : 
dofn, ajid many deiDaTtitents;vhi£h e^^erijnented- with individualized instruct ion 
report a return to a traditional cip-is^ooin approach, the Classics Department 
at OStJ seems to have bXrercome mny of th© linltlng constraints which f 
caused failure of individualizal jTOgraiis nt other institutions. Based on* 
the apparently succassftii e)^eri^^^ Latin course^ fi\re modem foreign 

languages at OSU CArabic, French, .G^man, I^ssian,' aiid Spanish] are at 

present in the process of develop dng and djrplenienting indlvidualiEed - 

■ ^ ■ , 

elemental options with tlie support of a grant by the National Bidovmmt 
for the Humanities. It will be^ interesting to note whetli^er these additipnal 
options will detract frojii the popularity of the mdlvlclualized Latiri ^ ^ ; 
courses and how success&l ther will be in iiicorpoi^fiiting an effective 
oral coii^onent with opportunities foy student Interaction, ' - .... 

In^ my conversations ^Ith faci^^ teaching asslstantSjaAil 

students at OSU, sevoral concerjis weye expressed which might be helpfiji ■ 
restating here for th^^ departrTimts coaisideriiig development of similar ' 
options. The major concern of mm faculty niembers is whether the individual 12 ed 



option can build as sol id' n Ibiuultit ion iiiiho !.'iti^;i»''iJ4C a.s unji tho traditional > 

cl^sstooin option. They fmr that the diylsion of coarse content into dls^ 
cxet^ unltS ajid the lack o£ a comprehensive final exajninat ion encourage 
"cramining" and mcJTi^izawm for a unit test , the contents to be forgotten 
after an acceptable score is reached. Concern was expressed that the lack of 
opportunity for spontaneoiis interaction which is offered in a traditional 
classTponi setting caji limit a studont's developmefit and his full comprehensioii 
and synthesis of the ^piaterials presented; Some instructors mentioned the 
"feeling'* that students fxcm the individualized option ivho continued 
"idth tr adit idml Latin study in the fourth (non- individualized) course of ^ 
the oieiiientary sequerice were not as well prapared-as studgnts liiio had _ , 

studied liatin in the traditional classroom option. Also, there appeared 
to be a- retention problem. Unfortunately although both options used the 
saJiie syllabus, no data -have yet been collected iathe fomi 9f these scores , . ' 
to compare achievement of students coming froni the traditional and individualized 
options- The problem is, of course^ that comparatl^ve end-of-term scores \ " • 
are difficult to obtain, due to the\^ariablc' time and Credit elements and 
th^i?e-test possibility offered by the Individualised course* Howeveri 
stvidentS; from either option could be given a *'one-shot'' con^rehensive final 
exam at the tinie tliey coinplete worls Jfor the five credit hour course; or they 
coLild be given a comprDhejis^ve "review test'' when entering the next course 
in the sequence, especially the Latiji 104 conventioiiai course. Apart from 
sorvlng as a inoasura of quality control, so to spea^, such a test could also 
be used as a diagnostic iiu^tnunent to isolate deficiencies which liave. to be remedied 



in order to assure "student succest\at more advajiced levels' • * . 

•The pTpblem of comparable achievement of studetits fo^ individualized 
alCtraditlonal 'course 'options Is not unique to OSU. For Instance at the 
University of California - Berkeley, whore, individualized' options have, 
been offered 'in German and ftaiiaft for several years, soine members of 
the teaching staff express similar apprehensions^ particularl)^ where it 
conceiTis the^oTal fluency of students coming fran Individualized cotirses. ' 
(As oral fluency is not a major objective of the QSU Utlii progrm, it 
is not consideted problematic 0 v^^'m - 

Another area of concern not unique to the Classics Department of GSU 
is finding a dependable screening process which would predict probable ' 
success or tiptitugle for either the ijidividualized or the traditional. 
■ learriing options Self-paced study requires high motivation. Independence; 
self discipline, and refined study_ skills not possessed by eyexy student, 
especially as an estimated 95% of the students ' take Latin to fulfill 
a requirement for graduation, 

Materials, also a source of some dissatisfaction, can be a major, 
problem of any indlYidualized prograin. Few instructional series are" available 
whicH do not need extensive adaption for use in^.self-paced learaing. ' Any 
change in instructional materials will require an exten^^ve coWitment ' 
of time, energ)^ aiid monjy to dovelop a new set of independent rcarning 
units. Concerns expressed, by teaching nsslstants who have majof' responsibilit 
for staffing the Latin 4ndividunlii5ed Study Center echoed to sonie extent 
those of regular facultyr *, Some considered their duties as tutors boring 



mdUackiiig in challenge arul expressed a prcrcrcnco Cor teaching a conventional 

ciasi whei^ the^ could interact with students m a dai^ basis , have an 

active haiid in structuring arid directing learnings and have a chanc© to 

"grow with the materials,'- (In the Learning Center tutors hoed to ' ■ ^ 

totally fainiiiar with the entire set of materials used in the individualized 

option as they work ivith ^^tudents who are at different points in the elimentary 

sequence^ ) , . ^ \ . ^ ' 

The eight' stidents with whoin I spate were 'generally quite positive 
about their ^perience. Some of ^them. had Latin in High School and found 
thfe' individualized option ai^ efficient means of reviewing and. completing 
the course at their convenience, All students interviewed mentioned / 
that they like both the flexible time aTrangement the indlvridualized,.- . ' 
^ Option permitted and, especially, that no oral perfonnancc was rcqlfired , 
in the csurse (which, ^incident ally was mentioned as a major reason for 
choosing Latin over a modem foreign language) . Student concems j apart 
-from an occasional conplaint that tutorial help was not always available 
when needed > referred to their omi inability to discipline theitiselves^ — 
intb coimlttlng the necessary time and to work without stringent deadlines,. 
TTiey admitted that *^Latin usually comes- last,'* ai other course work took ^ 
priority because of day*to-day assignnients arid scheduled' ekm| . 

lyhile the self-paced option in Latin is more popular at QSU tlian the : / 
traditional one, individualized instruction Is no panacea for all students at 
all stages^ 'as the staff members in charge of_the individualized progrm in the. 
Classics Department are the first to.ridniit, Tliere are many ''incoinpletes'V and most 
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sttidOTts cover less - rather than more material per quarter and oarn 
fe-wej credits --than students in the traditional ^classroom. Contrary = 
td"\he early* rhetoric of the individualized instruction movement, failure 
is ijidced possible. Self-paced instruction is, not the route for every stud 
-maybe not even the way for the majority, once the newness o£ the program 
has-TOrn off* But it is definitely a viable option which meets the needs 
of many students; as the OSU Latin mod^el appears po Indicate, 
Tiie Clas sical Ky thology Course V. ; , , 

Another popular offeririg in terrns of attracting students is a imjlti- 
medlaj partially audio -tutorial Classical r^fy^thology course taught in 
Bigllsh* Hhile the coui^se is not totally Jelf-paced Cstudents attend 
regularly . scheduled large - grot^ lectures and are forced 
to;^ take exoJiiinations at specified tiims in order to coiiplete the^^ 
course within the constraints of the academic qtiarter)^ students have free 
use of the Classical Humanities Learning Crater to study the well -dewloped 
and coordinated slide-tape materials which make a major part of the c;oujrs 
materials, Tlie Classical Inanities iearhlnj C^citer Cdlfferent from the 
Latin lidividualized Learning Center) is continously operated by a member 
of the teaching staff who ^ is able to giva individual help when needed. 

Hie facilities available to the Classics DepartoTient need special . 
mention. The department is located in a newly cons^trueted buildijig mth. 
facilities uniquely designed to meet^ instructional needs (envious colieagues 
from the modem lajiguage departments at OSU referred to the quarters 
occupied by Classics as "the Hilton" of the 1 an gLiage departments) , There 
are two s^eparate leaniing centers for Individual study. One is utilized 
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preddminantlyyby the individualized' tatin pyograni. The 
other is equl^ed with 26 ijiclividual study carrels |ach with slide projector 
md tape recorder) which make it uniquely suited to the partially self-/ 
paced audio-tutorial approach of the Glassical ^fythdlogy bourses . 



le TenninQlQgy Course 



.The Terminology course is the third '*maJor attractlm" fo^^idents. 
^ Entitled ''Classical^ fiackgromid o£ Scientific Teminology,'' it c^a^i^^taee 
credit hours and is basically designed as a career supportive course for 
students preparing for health related fields. Within the tijue -constraints^^ 
of the regular academic quartpr^ the course is essentially self-paced 
jjid uses, cojTiputer-^asslsted instruction (CSI) . The students work with the 
prograjnnied materials at any coonputer teminal at their ^d\m convenience. 
Frequent ^,self -testing and rbviei'/ are part of the course. Students must 
get a certain jninimkl score on a compter administered quiz before they 
can move on -to the next mit . If they do hot' ac'^le^e this minimal Score 
they are .given instructions ^qx. reviewed ara^utomaticaliy signed off.\^ 

The course consists of eighteen units dealing with etymology base 

fonnSj affixes ,mxd sepientatlon^ terminology for the various anatomical 

systems, pharmaceutical abbreviatlcyiSi colors j^nimibers, biological and 

zoological tems, and general trims of Latin and Greek origin'the students 

might encounter in their readings. Student evaluation is based on two . 

conventitonal tests (niid-term and- finalj scheduled several tdjnes ttroughout 

A ^ 
the quarter. ITiis pennits students to finish the course at various points 

\. ■ r . ^ ■ 

during the tern if thoy so desire, Optional discussion and pronmciation 
sessioiis are also scheduled during the qucirter. Tlie instnictor ih charge 
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of the course is available for individual help when necessary • 

The teminology course has bh dnrollment of approxinptely 300 students 
' Iper qiiarter. "Jlie instructor \^ho developed the course reports little 
negative reactioh to conputer-assiste^^nstriiction, after the students 
are initiated into its use. ~ #\ 

The major advantages of using are need of minimal instructor 
tiiiie, oiice the course i%developed, thus making additional time available 
for individual assistance. Further^ the step by step progression of the 
* prograJmed materials provides opportunities for constant reinforcement and^ 
review and permits flexible instruction tijne. (For a inore detailed description 
see r Joseph R. rebben, *VF:REA: A Computer-Assisted Course in Terminology^' 
The Classical Iforld (Veb\ 1975) , pp, 299-3040 

Further infomation can be obtained from the following Individuals: 
self -paced Latin option - Dr. Dennis M, Kratz; Classical Mythology. Course - 
Or* John T. Davis; CAI - Teminology course - Dr* Joseph R, Tebben, 
'all* at the Department of diassics, Tlie Ohio State University , Colianbus, 
Ohio, 43210. 
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:STATE UNIVEliSm-GOtUiai ATB *, / ^ 

» • . } . si; 

■ . ■ y . ^ 

The Foreign Language Department at State Unr/erslty College at Buffalo 
(SUCB) shov/s an. mpressive enroUjiient increase (40% or 446 students versus 
on^ 161 or 115^ student inGrease In total institutional undergraduate/^. 
enrollmont) over the past four years. All languages except Latin have 
benefited from the influx of students and gro\Nrtli ranges frcfrii approxiinately 
'131 in Germaji affS Russian to 1001 in Hebrew , with healthy increases in 



Italian (671), Spanish and Polish (toth 4613, and French (1413. 

The department offers undergraduate degrees only with majors in French, 
Germanj Italian, and Spanish. Lower division instructdon is" also avaiffiatle 
Ln Hebrew, Polish, Kassian, ESL and Portuguese o^-^ self-stE^y basis. 

Despite increased departmental loads (fall 1972 enrollments: 1110; 
fall 1976 enrollments: 15563 faculty positions were decreased from 19, 
to 16-^4 positions over the past four years. To handle this additional' 'burden^ 
departmental teaching loads were increased voluntarily to four three-hour 
course sections per semester rather than maintaining a" three-course load 
coninon in many other departments at SUCB. ^ 

TTie institution has a language requirement of twelve semester hours 
(four courses 3 affecting B.A, degree students only* TTie requirement, while 

■ i 

^1 ■ 

essentially unclianged in nimi^er of credit hours, was m^ified in 1970 to 
permit the application of language as well as literature/culture in translation 
linguistics, and ethnic studies copses toward fialfillment pf the requirement. 
(/Mso, the department instituted a liberal transfer policy counting each 
year of high school foreign language study toward the language requirement- 
without verifying exajihO . * ' ^ 



Whilo this chtirige had an Inltially ncgata^^ eff ect on cnrolli nonts in lanjM^Mg ^ 
courses, enrollment in newly developed ''options'' courses compensated for 
this loss, enabling traditional major pro|;rams in the department to be maintained* 
l\liile other institutions responding to the survey also mcntiondd option 
courses as saving the language department from extinction, the initial 
survival efforts at KJCB have become a boon ton traditional language courses 
by drawing attention to the department, providing departmental visibility,^ , 
and tlius .impraving community relations* Further, these courses contriyUted • > 
to the professional development of many faculty by enabling them to develop 
new interest and subspecializat ions. Although the number of graduating 
majors has decreasg^' in' French and German since 1972| enrollments in the 
iTiajorlty of language courses, especially at the lower levels, is higher thm 

Reasons for the impressive growth cannot be attributed to one particular 



course, program,^or language , but are due to a host of interacting k 
interi*elated faciprs which migkt all come under the common heading of 
g^^ogram diyersificatioh and visibility. Mandatoify evaluation of teaching 
by studentsi and peers also may have contributed, 



Develo pment ^ of ^ '^tion'^ Courses . ^ 

^ '^le department has dove loped a popular groip of literature in translation 

^ - ^ - * - - ■ 

cours^^ dealing with FrencJi, German ^ Italian Renaissance^ modem Italian* 

Polishli^ (ajid Polish Literature! in Exile), Russian, Spanish^ and Yiddish 

Jitera^urcs. Some speci_^I theitcs courses using a coriparative approach 

[e.g., jLiteraLure, Civilizatioil and Insanity) are offered jointly with 



the Enflish departmenf anH are op^to Ipwer division students, Conten^jorary 
culture courses, taught in English,, deal with the .cultures* o£ ftajice ajid 
Latin Americah countries. ^ / 

aJCB is essentially an UTban canqDus whose^ constituency includes large 
ethnic populations with ItaHarij Jewish, Polish, and Geman backgrounds- 
.Courses such as ' 'Italian -^erlcans: Literature and Society,''*^ "Spanish 

Conipositlon for Native-^SpeaKers," and ^©.respective language * skills and 

^ ^ ' ^ ■ y . ^ ^ ' . ^ / ■ ■ 

literature in translation courses attract a sizeable number of students / 

and efigender good conrnmity relations. (For a moreitailed de'icriptloji 

of the ethnic studies course offerings sqe: Neil RudiUj yAn Ethnic Studies^ 

Component in the Foreign, Lariguage CurriculiMj" ADPL Bulletin ^ 8 CNovember 

1976), pp. 42-440 

' Particularly popular option courses are course on^Greek and Roman 

N^5^hology and ^ ^'Introduction to Language" course dealing'iwith basic 

principles of linguistics, language universals and language learning. 

Reaction of .Contact fjours - ^ 

^ — " - - - - - - — " — — - " — ' - — ^^^^ ^ / ^ 

One curriculat^chmge which, in the pinion of some ^faculty members, 
contributed to enrollment growth was the change fron a mandatory laboratory 
p«iod ' in the departoental langLmge lab (as a f ourtR contact hour for a ^ 
three-credit course) to optional lab attendance in the Learning Resource 
Center. It appears that more studepts are willing to register for a 
foreign language ^ class ^time com^ do not exceed those require 

f by otjiGT aca^Mc disciplines. Because of the reduction in contact hours^ 
tlto^raditipfial first -year content of language courses is now spread over 



tln^ob semc^t^s, a facto^ which iias increased^ retention in the lower d 



ivision 
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^coursesT" Ms'o^Spms has In^le^ehted a comniimlcatlve 

orientation to wKich students react quite-^avorabl^^ 

Forejfln Language Teacher Education 

Mention should also be made of the ^©^eign language. teacher education 
coOTppnent which ^is especially well developed at SUCB, TTie professional 
preparation of foreign Imguage teachers is handled within the department" 
and TQflFers students^ apart from the traditional methods course^ extensive 
supervised experiences in the public ^ schools with two student teaching 
assignmoits^ one in an urban and one In a suburban setting, Tfie department 
is in tlie process ,o£ Iniplementing a competency based teacher education 
program, ' ^ . 

For further infonnation contact: Dr, Gisele Feal, Chairpersoii 

Foroign LajQguage Department 
State UniverMty College o£ New= York 
1300 ELmvodd Ave,^ / ^ 
Buffarlo, N.Y, 14222 
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W^HINCTON STATE UNlVERSlWr DEPARlT^m* OF FOREIO^ LANGUAGES AND LiraRATURES 

Flying from Spokme^to Pullraan, Washington on Cascade Airline ' 
(where evety seat is a window seat), I could think *of half a dozen r@^ons 
why WashiJig^pn State Univfesity (WSU) should not be among the schools with 
a large enrollment increase in foreign languages* Located in a small to™ 
which lives from academe "and agriculture ^ WSU is relatively isolated from 
major population centers and lacks many of the resources traditimally 
believed beneficial mid si^portive to a foreign lajiguage pregrajn, Yet^ the 
Foreign Language Department has had art increase in student enrollments of * 
over 26% (359 students) beti^een autum 1972/76 (versus an overall instl- . 
tutional grovvtiii of 14S or 1831 students) , ^ Enrollment statistics are still 
more impressive if one goes back to 1970 as base year. Since thm, foreign 
langiiage enrollmonts have increased 531, All languages- offered show increased 
enrolments since 1972^ raging from.-^l m French to 1001 in Chinese, >vith 
the largest nimierical increase in Spanisli (203 students or 611) • 

Tlie department offers ma|ors in French, Gemaii^ Spanish, and Rassian; 
minors in the same languages as well as in Italian; and elementary and 
inteirodiate. level courses in Oiinese, Japanese, .Swedish, Swahill, Hindi, 

Sanskrit, Latin and GreekJ TTie M,^A., is offered in French, German and Spanish. 

f ^ 

and a Ph.D. in literary studies is jointly Sponsored with the English Department 

WSU has a one-year (8 semester hours) undergraduate entrance requirement 
for all students in the Division o#Arts and Sciences (about 60S of the 
student population), lliis requirement is automatically fljlfilled by 2 years 
of foreign language study at the high school^ level, Tliose students with no or 
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insufficient foreign language backgrouncl can only fulfill the requirement , 
by trMitional |aiiguage courses, pie foreign language requirenient has 
not chmged recently and there is no'^ intention of modifying it in the near 
future. * ^ . ' ^ 

Thevtcachlng staff at WSU consists of Zl full-time faculty 
(only one half of a position more -than in 1972^ inspite of the large 
studerit increase) and 15 Teaching'Assistants (vs. 12 in 1972) » 
. During rny tivo-day visit to the cajnpus I talked to a cross-section of " 
professors representing all languages taught^ to Teaching Assistants, 
graduate students, undergraduate students ^ and administrators and visited 
several courses in session. It is difficult to point to one particular 
.cause, course, prograjn, method, or curricular innovation as being responsible 
for the success ^ the department ' has had in attracting and maintaining studefct 
enrollriients, iCourse offerings and methodologies' are relatively traditional. 
Bit IVSU is pne of those institutions where a highly coirmltted. cooperative 
faculty and dynaiiiic leadership by the chairman have ef fected^ many '^sinall'* 
changes which have positively affected enrollinents. External fadtors have^ 
also cdntrlbuted to an increased interest in foreign l^guage study: an overall 
Institutional increase in. enrollnientsj^a strong CMmiit%ient to and support 
of the Liberal Arts inspite of aJi enph&sls on tectaical/ agricultural fields 
In the niajor curriculuni;: the decrease of foreign laiigtiage offerings in area 
high schools which affects the number of students in requirement courses; 
an increasing Chicano population which h^ contributed to an awarenfess of the' 
needs and benefits of foreign language study; a supportive adjninistration 
which values the contribution of the department all are factors, whicli 



might have directly or indirectly contributctl to tho enrollment increase. 
However, as rnost of these €iic tor s-^tre b^ond tiro' d of the forei^ 

= Language Depart^eqt, I will fpcus ^only on those cutricular components and 
procedures which were instituted through direct ttopurtniental efforts and 
whidh wore mentioned repeatedly as having had some effect on prograin growth* 
1 * Accessibility of th e rac ulty and Lcadcrslii]? by _tj ie Dep artment ChalnitaJT 
Tliese factors were t^^o of the most frequently nientioned reasons for. 
prograjirsuccess . WSU has a vertical teaching s'tructu^, utilizing senior 
faculty on all Ipvcls of langtiage instruction, ITioy are qnthusiastlc^ highly' 
accessibie, willing to give extensive, indiyiducil atteation^ and show a stroiig 
coimitment to undergraduate teaching/ The, chairman 4s an excellent "orga^izar" 

- a^d uses^ eveiy opportujuty to .bring his dopartmont to' the attention' of stu^4nts= 
and the public, ■ , 

2. Courses in Loss Commonly Tauflht Languugeji ; - .i;^^ 
Tlie. addition of courses in less conTOnly taught languages (Chimse, 

. Japanese, Swahili, Hindi , 'Sanskrit/ Greeks and Swedish) appears to have ,^ 
contributed to the overall enrollment, Wi] le some educators ar^uo that a ^ 
large choice of Imguages detract from enrollments in the nio$e comoiily - 
taught languages^ this does not seem to have been the case at WSU. SbudentB 
attracted to the stiidy of the less popular languages appear to be a Tather 
specialized lot with particular goals and interests. 

3. Intensive Summer Langtiage Courses . . 

If dne curricular iiinovation merits special mention for attTactiJig 
Students, affecting attitudes toward foreign language study, and 
accomplishing iti:;goals in tern\s of student learning , It; is the intensive 
suTiner prograin* Originally begun in Gennaii and mainly intended as a quick 
means for graduate students to fulfill their Imigtiage requirement ^ intensive 
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sunmer courses are now offered in French, JtJerinani Japanese and^r^sh luidi 
are open to all students , including high school seniQi's/rega^pdiess of 
langMage^aclcgto^ The couree^^ offer two years of ^la^uage instruction 
in eight weeks.; Taught by teams of faculty^.aivdVT'. A. ^s, ; students are^ ^ 
in seven hours of structured and well cdordinated activities daily, rahgBig 
from gr^iar explanations and drill groups to viewing slidesj playing games 
and singing. The intensive course satisfies the language requirement for imder 
graAiates and for /Students from most ^^^^ 

language^ majors Jo pick up a^ second language without investing inordinaite 
amoimts of tijite. It also pennits majors In^ other disciplines 1 6 acquire , . 
a l^gtiage as an.adjunct skill to their chosen proressioh, 

' . I talked^ to several students who had started foreign lauiguage study at • 
WSJ in intfenslvp sumner courses ;and who were continuing their /language study 
with third-year courses during the regular school year. Without exception, 
the students spoke very positively of their sunmier experience in terms of 
language learning as well as ' 'having had fun" a|d having established close 
personal relatiorishlps w>th faculty membfrs and other students. TTiey did 
not feel dismdyantaged vis-a-yis classmates who had studied the language 
for two years in traditional courses* (For a more detailed description I - 
refer tf^e interested reader to the following articles: David P. Benseler 
and Gertrud S. Nlazur, "A New Approach to Lan^ge Learning for Graduate 
StudentiJ' Tho htodern tangmge Journal^ 57 (Sept. - Oct. 1973) , pp. 259-62; and 
David P, Bonseler, -'Integrating Foreign Language Study. with the Tot all Under- 
graduate Curriculiiiu: ' Obscwations Regarding an Intensive Lajiguage Le^arning 
^oncept," Foreip l/nnffligHo Ajinals y. CStfpt^ 19787./) ■ ^ , 

Muif no dependable Stntifti have been colloctcd, students who have * ^ 
particii^toj ^in t lie intensive spionor courses appear to be more interested 



w.iii cdntirtuing langugge study at advanced levels. Of course, those students 
willing, to commit thcmsolves to such surauor imnorsion courses might be of., 
a di£fere(it "nmtivational breed" to begin with than the majority of students 
^who populate lower division courses to fulfill a requirement. 
Literature in translatiOTi Courses ; ' 
WaJ of fers M extensive choice of literature iii translation courses ^ 
dealing with surv^s of national literatures (e.g. ,Africm Lit^^^ in.. 
English) , period oi;. genre courses ^ as well as special topic drC theme 
courses (e.g., Tlie Guru in Indian Literature) , * The literature in translatioh * 
courses offered may be applied toward a six-hour goneral Arts and liananities • 
J requirement listed in the IVSU catalogue by other 

departnents which fulf ill the same^ p 

S. Extra-Gurricular Actiyities ; . - ^ 

Some of the available out^- of -class activ^ti^jv4^ile traditlonaUy ^ 
considered "extra-curricular'^ have become part ■o^tte formal off eringk^^ 
make available academic cr^lt for active participation. !For inst^ce, the 
Genn£m Choir (1 credit hour) is open' to ^ all interested students regardless 
of language background. It meets^once a week and performs frequently on ^ 
and off cajT^us. Participating stiKleiits and faculty report consistent ijnprovement 
in pronunciation aqd enjoy the ijtimodiate rewards of being able to .'^perform 
in GenTian''' and the fellowship the choir ©ffers. The 'T^nch qabaret" 
performs a play in French once a semester ^ and alsq offers one hour credit 
for active participation, "Das deutsche Mittagessen," a weekly conversation 
group, also offers craiit fqr regular attendance and participation. 
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'Vin addition to the above activiti€;B available for. op credit ^ 

"La malson fraricaise" offers residential facilities for students interested 
in actively practicing 'their language skills and living i^^^^^^^ atTOSphere. 
6i - ^Qne- Credit Hour CoiwCTsation Courses . . ; ' - \ 

Apart from the ''^extra-cutficular" prograjii which oifer optional credit, 
all Jiiajor languages offer one-hour conversation courses on the third ^ear * /■ 

r - ■■ ^ ;^ : > . 

level. TTiese courses are conducted by T.A. 's who are native speakers, of 
the rcspectrive languages and c{m;;be repeated up to -timeS |6t^ credits - ' ^-^^^ 
In addition to attracting lan^^^ majors i^fho need to pick up "an extra hour" 
or so, the courses attract non-majqrs^ith somS^ fohnal or infoiTnal backgrourp ^ ^ 
in the languages who w^t to increase , keep up, and practice their language 

skills, ■ % ■ ^^-^ ■ ^ • -^'v^' v-:f. .^^ ^ - ^ ^ 'v/.'v 

7. Advising . # 

WSU has developed a sophisticated advising proceduref ihcluding a 

departmental career counselii^ service. Wule no special careert related 

courses are offered apart from those traditional offerines for the B*A. or 
B,'S. degrees p the department has naifled one -faculty member in charge of career 

coimseling. Each semester^ a collo^ium is offered to interested students 

where they are informed of career possibilities, with foreign languages as 

a maji^r or ancillary fi-^d/^ All students enrolled in departmental courses 

are given printed infonnation on the usefulness of :^oreign languages in 

various careers and individual career counseling is available upon rebuest. 

Students are strongly encouraged to double -major or to major/miner in 

related areas, TTie department requires tha^all foreign language majors demonstrate 
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; coi^et^e in a j acoj^ laxiguaga lip to aSd Including the Sth semester course 
ina language sequence, * » " 

Special efforts are made to coilect systemtic information on reasons for attritic 
Students who drop a course or who do not conplete tlie required sequenc6; '^^^ 
arie sent a self -addressed and stanped postcard requesting' them to" check - 
. the reasons for their discontini^ce in a course ^sequencfe. 
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8. Departmental Visibility^ Recyuiting airi Public Relation s 
s Special mention needitd be made of recruiting and publiciziiig efforts 
at Waj* The department haf developed an Informative and" 
attractive program descfiption brochure which is sent to incoming freshmen 
through the mail*- Students can request more specific infomation by self- 
addressed ^postcard. Further, students are actively recruited thrc^gh the 
foreign l^jiguage career colloquiums already mentioned* 

The department ilso publishes extensive course descriptions which are 
available in a display rack in the departmental office in loose-leSf form 
for each course. TTiese descriptions include course content^ niaterials and # 
evaluation procedures and are routlnelj^ sent to all academic advisors. 

Special rertificates, awards and scholarships are given annually to 
majors and students^xcelling in foreign lanrfage study on all levelSj^ 

The department oigages in active COTmunickt Ion with alimmi through 
an annual newsletter, ' f , - , 

Daily, three hours of radio progranmng are available in a fdf eign language 
(one hour each in French, Geimn, ^d Spanish) qyer the university radio 
action, , ' % 

Departmental curricular and extra curricular offerings and attiviti^s 



are well advertised in all available media and 'keep the department constantly, 
visible in the conmunlty. Ivin tbe doors of,t'ho restrooms aro used for 
amouncementi^^qf coming -evmts as foreign language films ^ speakersV 
theatTe porformances or other programs, 

\ ' ^ ' ' ■ - •!•-■' ■ \ / " ' ' ■ . . ■ . . 

For :^rt her information contac 

■^ofessor Jem^Charles Seigneur 

Chalpian, Department o£ Fore i^i Languages and Literatures 

Washljigtcffi Stat© University ^ • ^ 

Pullman, Washington 99613 p ^ ^ 
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VI. EINWNqS ORflQ!JESTira#iAIRE STUDY: ■ 

*^ . ' ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

^ Analysis of Responding San^lc r > • . 

Of the 964 two-year institutions ^^^^^ 
list which were pntactelf only 181 (18.81) responded by questionnaire. 
Five institutions GSt) were no longer in existence, and 22 (2, 31) 
notifi^ me that foreign languages were not--^r no longer-offered. This 
leaves the total response rate at 208 or 21, 6i, Becai^e o£ this low 
response rate and the fact, that no efforts were made to randomise the 
SOTple^ no valid generalizations cm. be made which apply to the overall 
situation of foreign languages in t\\ro-y0ar institutions. The followmg 
numerical breakdown 4s offered solely to put tfie findings in perspective 
of the sanple from which they o^glnate, / 

Table 1 presents a breakdatm of respondents by state, TTieriargest 
number of responses came from Calif omia (19) i New York (16) » Illinois (10), 
Michigan,,. Virginia (9 per state), Florida, Massachussetts, North Carolina, 
Texas (8 per state], Kansas, Maryland, Mjssourij New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
(6. per state), reflecting the ntjitoer and development of two-year institutions 
in tho^e states. r 

Only 72 (39.81) of the responding departments vyere foreign lajiguage 
departmonts (or Mnguage- specific departmcftts, such as Fraich or Spanish). 
The remainder of the questionnaires came from institutions where foreign 
l^giiages, were taught under the auspices of mdjrella departments or divisions 
as indd'cated in Table 2, 
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Tablf 3.1 Responding Tv^o-^Year Departments by ^State 



State 



Number 



Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgta 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

rteine ^ 

Marylajid 

Massachussets 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri >^ 

Nebraska 

New Jersey'^ 

New York 

.North Carolina 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee - 
Texas ■ 
Virginia 
Washington 
West' Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming . . 
1 ocati on unknown 



Of Institutions 
fiespondirig 



' 2 
J 

% 

2 

1 

8 

4 

Z 
10 

2 
-3 

5 

6 
8 
9 
1 
1 
6 
2 
6 
16 
8 

3 

2 

6 

2 . 
1 

3 
8 

9 

5 

1 . 
2 
2 
1 



TOTAL. 



181 
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^ ..y.:^^,. JCABLE 2: Respondents from Two-Yeaii; fiistltutifefis by lype of 
' " ^ 1^ Department ' 



Najne of Department/Di^dsion / Responding 



htodeni Languages, Forei pi Lm^iagesv or -7- - 

language-specific 72 39,8 

Bimanlties ^ 41 2T.7 

Lan^age Arts (fegllsh and •Foreigti L^iguages) • 35, \ ' ip.3 

CoTmunication or Coimifunication A^^ _ 17] . 9.4 

Liberal Arts^ Gul^ral Arts, or Arts ajd fciences /' Sr i 5: ' 

General Studies ^ ^ 2 * ' 1.1 

Academic ^ 1 .6 

Intenjational College ^ ^ 1 ■ ,6 



"%TAL * \ ^ Ifil 100 

/nie preponiJermce of conpleted questiomalres cfflne frOTi small (bBlow 
5,000 students), publicly finmced conBrniter colleges/ Of the 181* responses, 
126 (6?. 73 fell into the category of small institutions, 25 (13,8) came " 
from mediun-sized community colleges (5,000 to 10,000 students), and 17 
'(9.4%) were from large ones Cenrollment over 10,000). 146 (80.7) of the 
responding institutions were publicly financed, 22 (12. 2t) privately. 13^ . 
(72.41) institution! were conmuter colleges and 37 (20.41) had residential 
facilities. Of the remaining I 3 institutions (7.21), size, financial 
si^por^ and comnuter/residential status could not be determined. 

Table 3 indicates the number of colleges whidi offer the various' 
l^guages listed, ^ 
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^ ; T^ie 3i Languages p|£ered by Responding TWo-Year Institutions ^--^ 



Languages V NLmier of InstitutiCTis \ I 

;.. . Offering Laii^uages _ „ ^ ^ , . ^ 





' 158 




R7 % 




154 




85 1 




109 






ItAl 1 an * 


29 




16 


Ryssian * ^ 


2-3 




12, y 




8 




4 4 


Chinese 


7 




3.9 


Enfflish as a Second 




• 




Lan QUA Q B fESL 1 


6 




3.3 


Greek 

Hebrfiw , 


. 6 ' 
5 




3.3 
2.8 


Latin • 


5 




2.8 


Swahili 


S 




2.8. 


Arabic 


2 




1.1 


Philipino 


2 




1.1 


Swedish -^'^ 


2 


• 


Ivl 


Czech - 


1 




.6 


Finnish ' 


1 




.6 


Hawaiian 


1 




.6 


Ilocano 


1 




.6 


Navajo 


1' 




'.6 


Polish 


.1 
^ 1 , 




Portuguese 




.6 



Spraish was offered most ofteni followed closely by French. German 

is /available in 601 of the Institutions* Italim and Russian follow far 

behind in popularity, offered by only 161 and 131 of the institutions 

respectively. The order of popidari^y of the various languages in the 

28 

sample investigated is similar to that reported by Kant in 1969. Latin 
has apparently little appeal in tvvD-year institutions, following Japanese 
Chinese, and Greek in ^ popularity • 

Barollmgnt Simna ries 

Table 4 simnarizes enrollment increases/decreases beti^een the autumri 
terns of 1972 and 1976, 433 language sections within deparacnts rfeported 
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cahparable figures cm the quest iiwm * 

Table 4* ^rollment Surana:^ of Two- Year Institutioris 
^1S72"1976. . 



No, of depts,/ 
sections re- 
porting 



Bfirollments Enrol linents tpss/Gain I 



1972 



1976 



French 


127 


9,023 


8,132 " 


-891 


, -9.9 


Gernian 


90 


5,240 


4,124 


-i;,ii6 


,-21.3 


Italian 


26 


695 \ 


1,059 


+J64 


Russian 


20 ' 


432 


353 


. -79 


-18.3 


Spanish 


134 ■ 


16,608 


.19,240 


+2,632 


+15.8 


Other . 


36 


1,499 


*' 1,975 


A476 


. +31; 8 


fExcluding ESL3 








^% 





TOTALS 



433 



33,497 



34,883 



+1,386 



lude enrollmonts in ESL, TTie 
a*"gain of 768 students (1601) 



The responding two-year institutions had an overall increase in "foreign 
language enrollments of 1,386 students (4 J.!) during the four-year period 
investigated. However j^ ' increasing enrollments were evident' only in Spanish 
(2,632 students or 15. St)^ Italian (364 studaMs or S2>8%), and the less 

conronly tauglit languages ^ ^eluding La|ln^G reek and a^rahlll (476 stuijents 

'*? ^ ' . 

or 31. 81). The figures in tole 4 do not in 
six departments reporting ^SL programs showed 

between 1972 md 1976. French, Geiman, an^ Riissian showed considerable 

losses* representing 9.91, 21,31 and 18.31 of the res^ctive 1972 enrollments. 

\ ' ' '> 1 =^ 

Geman'' reported the greatest decline w4tli IjlM students* 

/^^^""^ .11 . * 

Despite the overall foreign languagefenroklment increase, if one puts , 
;|he f inding&i into the context of tofel instituxional enrollments, only 22 , 
departments (12.11) were able to/atmct pi^poationately the same or a larger 
nunber of students from the total student body in 1976 than in 1972; 73 
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. Imtitutio^^^^sl^^ reports to total ^ 

^^stitu^onai .enrollments ; the remaining departments did not provide ; 
overan^stitutional enrollment figures for the periods compared. 

Staffing (Question #5) ■ 

144 C79.6IJ institutions provided comparable figures to this quests 
IVhile in 1972 these colleges repjorted a total of . 461,06 full- tinte foreign 
. lang^ge instructors I in 1976 this huifeer had ^Kmik to 423.03, indicating 
a loss of 38.03 (8*21) positions. 58 instititiohs (40,3) mentioned no 
change in nuiter of foreipi lmguage faculty letween 1972 and 1976| 29 
(20,11) increased the poLitioM available, and S8 (40. 3t) lost faculty. 
In 1972 the average nUDmber of fcreign language teaming positiOTS per y 
institution was 3.2; in. 19 7S it was 2.9. Nunter of faculty ranged fron 
.2 to 22 positions in botii years investigated. : - , | 

Average Course Load (Question #7) 

The average niM)er of courses taught by full-time foreigi laiguage 
personnel in the two-year sample amomted to 4.1 courses or 14.6 contact 
hours per week. The irode was four courses or fifteen contact hours. 
Ttie number of courses ranged frm two to seven for full-time faculty and 
the nuifcer of contact hours froi^ nine to 25. 

The Foreign Language -Requirement (Questions #8^9,10,11) 

Only fe\v of the responding tosro-year institutions indiQated a foreipi 
language requirement for their own programs. Of the 181 respondents, 35- 
(19.31) listed a requirement for the A. A, or A.S. degrees in selected 
disciplines (including law enforcement, bilingual eAication, social sciences 
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arid hunariities) . S C2*8i3 departtients mentd^^d tiiat for'el^^l^pjage 
courses were ^ional under hisnanities requirements j, and*3 (l,?!) had 
an obligatory mth ox forelgi ImguagQ optiai. The majprity of 
ins titutioris "indicated that "tiieiT foreign langmge courses sewed 
prospective transfer students who wished to fulfill a requirement / 
before entering a 'font- year program, ' 

19 of those colleges with, a foreign language requirement peimit 
satisfaction of the requirement throu^ platOTierit/proflciency tasting; 
4 permit elementaiy cdfi^ips in several languages ; one accepts literature 
in translation courses and uitroductiori'to linguistics and culture* 



New C6urses and Programs Offered since 1972' (Questions #12) 

The 181 respondents reported a total of 246 new courses instated 
between 1972 and 191^^^ A list of selected, course tittes is inqiuded, 
in Appendix B, . . , - \ 



Currlcularl O ptions (Question' #14) 

Following is a summaiy of respOTses 'indicating the nurtoer of two-yeat 
departments offering innovative or non-traditimal coursS" and/or 
methodological approaches. - ' 



EKLC 
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Tyue of Courae/^Approaoh 



Community-oriented courses aimed at 
special non-inatrloulated students ,,,,, . 
Career-^relatsd courses , * . 

IntroductiiDn to, language/linguistics \\\ 
Literature in translatl on ............... ^ 

Of f -eampua courses . , , . , , , , . 

Intensive or accelerated courses 

Language courses for native speakers 
Summer programs abroad 
Contemporary culture (taught in Engl, ) 
Contemporary culture (taught in PL).,.. 
Interdisciplinary courses 

staffed /within one dept. ^ 3 (1»7) 
staffed/ by members of 12 or 
O more depts, ^ :i3 ^.2;) 

Ethnic St^idies (taught in English), A,, 
Comparative literature . -.4 • * 

Comparative cultures (taught infinil^^ 
Special topics courses . wit^/,ma jOf ^ v ,;^ 

focus on aspects . of lang# Sor lit* 
Academic «^y ear programs abroad 
Team teaching ... * * 

Area- Studies (taught in English) 
Multl -language or explorat.ory' courses* 
Xnternshxps • •«•*•• 9«iBfBBB gidsk«#«iss«t*t*t 
Special themes courses with majo^ focus 

n,0t on l^guage or literature ^U. # 
Imniersion courses p .**••*.*• « 

Area Studies (taught ^in FL),***..*,.,,^* 
Translation of specialized materials,. 
Ethnic Studies ^ (taught In PL)*/.*.****.* 
Comparative cultures (taught in PL) 



Number of Oomparative * 
deptst in- pircentaga, of : 
dicatiwg ^-^year depte. 
availability offering option 
: (^) ^ 



a 



• • ■ 1 



• > i • • 



■ •if 



J • • • ■ 



• • • • < 
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Courses in which the use of media is 
major integrated component 
^udio--tape (incl, language lab. ) , 

Slide/films trip, , . , , 

Pilmf* - 
. Multi-m'edia 
TV:^.. , . . . . , 

Computer-assisted instruction 



Indivifluall^ed instruction j 

One-to-one tutorial or smalli group. 
. Self -spaced instruction * . . A , * . * .y . 
" Audi o-tut orial , independent study * * 
^ Proc^rammed instruction 

Minic.ourses * - 

^1ul*i "level f^roupinf^. 

Contract ,s,tudy *.« * 



81 




23^ 




(22.7) 


31 


3^ 


(18.8) 


^7 


30 


(16.6) 


6/^ 


ZH- 


(13.3) 


8 


23 


(12.7) 


50 


22 


(12.2) 


11 


20 


(11) 


i8 


19 


(10.5) 




17 


(9.^) 


mr 


16 


(8>8) 




Ik- 


(7.7) 


6 


U/ 


(6.1) 


■ 22 


10 


(5.5) 


7 



10 

9 
8 

7 

5 

.5 

5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 



70 

35 
30 

27 
16 

3 
1 



35. 

21 

17 
10 

1 

1 



(5.5) 

(5) 

(^.iti-) 

(3.9) 
(2.8) 
(2.8) 

(2.8) 

(17) 

(1.7) 

(1.1) 

(1.1) 

( .6) 



(38.7) 
(19.3) 
(16.6) 

(1^.9) 
( 8.8) 

( 1.-7) 
( ;6) 



(19.3) 
(13^3) 
(11.6) 

( 9.^) 
( 5.5) 
(. .^) 
(■ .6) 



38 
28 
21 
18 
^ 6 
17 

^ 16 

\h 
14 
7 

6 



22 
11 
10 
6 
6 




^- ..i^U (3.31) offered less comiionly tau^t lan|uages " "* 

^ imder the Critical Langimges Program, / . , 

_ Collaring the t^o-ymt and four-year departments which respOTded 
■ to the questionnaire study, too-year colleges are clearly more traditional ^ 
^ in their offerings Rnd approaches than four-year institutions* If we 

examine the coluims whldi indicate the percentage of departoiients offering/ ^ 
various non-traditipnal options, obvi^^/Qurricular differences can be. 
seen. Literature in tmislation (64%), intensive or acceleraited courses 
j (SQI), conten^orary culture taught in PL (481), introiduction to language/ 
/linguistics (471), and in,ter-disciplinary^ourses (441) are the five -most 
1 frequent "innovations'* in" four-year foreign la^ 
conmmity- oriented courses for non-matriculated gtidents (441) , career- 
\ related courses (221), introduction to language/linguistics courses (19%), 
lliterature in trmislation (16lj and loff-cajTpus courses (131) rank among 
the five most frequently mentioned non- traditional offerings' in tt^o-year 
(^eparbnents , . ' : 

' Ty ting and Evaluation Practices (Question #15) 

; Of .the 181 responding ttvo-year departments, only 34 (18,81) indicated' 
regular IB e of a systematic placement procedure, TTiree (1*7%) aimnistered 
aptitude tests, and 2S (13,81) regularly gave common departmental adiievement 
' tests in the.j^rious courses taught. Attitude measw^es were listed by only 
tiiree institutions (1*71), ^ 

The tests used by two-year institutioiis were similar to those admnistered 
^ in four-year colleges. Departmental ly ccmstructed exmns were most often used 
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■ ■ , ; _ ' • . . . t . 

as placement and achievement measures . Next came th e MA Cooperative 
Tests. Very few institutions listed the CUP and Pirns leur Achievement 
Tests . The Plmsleur Lanfiuage Aptitude Battery was used by two of the 
three mentioned departments. Attitude measures were imspeclfi«d. • 
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VII* ^^AJOR pROBm^iSr Twcr-YEAR iNSTim 

Ju^mg from let ters and conments I received from tovo=year institutions, 
faculty morale seems low and a general discontent is apparent anong foreign ^ 
language teachers on that level , The low response rate to the questionnaire 
study may in itself be an Indication of the malaise and lack of si^port felt 
by many educators. Frequently, forei^ language teachers in conmisiity 
colleges feel ignored and isolated*. They are neither part of the secondary 
scene, nor do 'they fimction imder the same constimints as their colleagues 
in four-year institutions. Even proff&rfonal organizations and journals 
appear to neglect .thelr^ special concerns and problems* J^art from, an 
occasional article dealing with specific issues relating to foreign language 
instruction in two=year institutions I the last Intensive intraprof ess ional 
effort to address problems on that particular -level were made, to my kaowledgi 

in 1972 at a Conference on Forelgi Languages in Juaior and Comnunity Colleges 

' 29 ^ ' 

held in Illinois, Arthur Cohen, In- his on -going study of tiie Himanities 

i^ Two-Year Colleges, reviewed' the literature and described general diaracter- 

istics of conmunity colpLege foreigfi language faculty aitd curricular patterns, 

but to my loiowledgei has not yet addressed himself to suggesting remedies for 

some of the ailments found on that level. ' 

IVhile four-year and two-year institutions have many problems in conmon 

(sea Chapter III of this report), foreign language instruction in comiiiaity* 

Golleges faces somo particular problems which are less frequently encountered 

by four-year departmonts, llie most obvious among these are: 

the curricular emphasis on teclmical/vocat ional education; 

' * 125 . . 



dcpcncicncy on foreign languaga rcquircnicnts and do facto curricular 




approval by area four-year ijistituti^nai-^^. 



tlie restrictGd offerings, usually litiiitbd to service c^^^ 



on the-ftcshman and sophomore levcl§^j , ^ _ , 

lack of strong depatttier'tal stracture; 
extensive use of part-tinie faculty; 
little administrative flexibility; 
open adjnissions; 
. a relatively transient (and often-part=tiinc} student body, 

Curricular Emphasis on ^^Practicar^ Education . 

In many two-year colleges foreign language study is not considered ' 

an essential, integral part of the currlculiJii, Generally speaking, the 

curricular emphasis is tedmical/vocational and career-preparatoiy , and 

few iJistitutions claim to give equal emiihas is to the himianities or liberal 

aTts, According to the Cohen study, the hisnanities reniiin ^alive and well 

in tivo-year institutions. However, many foreign langnage educators to whom 

I spokb wei-e apparently not convinced of that situation. Admin- - 

istrators in two-year colleges occasionally consider foreign languages a 

■ ■ ■ ^ t 

curricular '^fril^,'* not essential to the 'major purposes of the institutions. 

In the frank admissiOT^of one administrator, foreign language offerings ^ 
are considered a^-^indow dressing 




.v ♦ 

As no t^vo-ycar forfcign language degree exists Calthough t:wo institutions 

i 

San Mtonio College and Roso-llulmrin Institute Technology- -report the 



development of a two-year translator's certificate program), the great 
majority of offerings is of the service variety, geared predominantly 
toward fulfilling language requirements of prospective trarafer students , 
to four-year programs. Enrollments appear to be hi^ly dependent m the 
foreign language requirement of area four^year institutions. A numher 
of commmity colleges i-eported near program collapse because four-year 
schools in the vicinity had decreasfd or abolished requirements* 

r ■ * 

Restricted Offerings - ' ^ 

Four-year institutions directly and indirectly limit offerings in 
two-yeap colleges by awarding (or refusing to award) transfer. credit^ to 
those who take their courses. Oftai this practice discourages experi- 
mentation and restricts t\sfo-year institutions to offering conventional 
courses on the freshman and sophomore levels, Tlius, students with an 
extensive high school forei^ language backgroimd often have ho meaningful 
opportimity to continue their study in conmunlty colleges. 

Lack of Strong Departmental Stiucture ; 

Another problem is that foreign languages are frequently taught- imder 
the auspices of generallst ^'^rella*'; departtnents Csudi as HimianitieSj 
Conmiunicatlons, Language Arts/ etc'O usually dialred by a^^ecialist in 
a field other than foreign languages i and Mtii primary interests in another 
discipline* Tliereforej forei^i Imiguages on the coimimity college level ■ 
often have no one who represents their interests directly and aggressively 
and who serv^es as spokesperson on.fblicy mkin| conmttees. 



" Extensive Uso of Part-TlmQ Faculty 

A related problem is that foreign languages on the comniuiity college 
level arc taught to a considerable extent by part-time temporary faculty. 
Occasionally, the nmfcer of part-time staff outnuribers those or full-time 
appointment. (Evening programs are at times staffed exclusively by part- 
time ijistnictat3, and even fully employed faculty teach .often in two or 

^ y \ -f'^"- ^ ^ ■ 

morelBrelated fial^;) Establishing conrnm objectives and evaluation 
criteria, articulation beta^een courses and levels^ and prograin development and 
continuity become thus difficult tasks, and instriactors COTplaln of a serious 
lack of cojTinunicatlon, 

Even m this day of oversupply of trained teachers ^ one still encounters 
instructors who have no fomal train^g in forei^ languages or who lack 
special preparation (and inclination) for lower- division language teaching. 
Several adminstrators mentioned the need for specialized training for 

teachers in t\vo-year institutions and pointed to a preference for hiring^ 

/ . ^ 

foreign languiige generalists rather than individuals trained as research^ 
oriented speqialists. ^ 

Lack of Adhiinistrative Flexibility 

\ Due to the small nunier of staff available in most two-year foreign 
language deparGnents, the course schedule is a rigid one, offering courses 
in a set sequence and at specific time uitervals only (i-e, ^ students can 
start language study only iji fall and must continue the sequence in winter, 
or wait a full year before the course is offered again) • l^^ile four-year 
colleges are of ten able to offer courses in spite of veiy small enrollments, 
conTTiimity colleges appear to have less flexibility in getting aroiaid mini^iiTr"^^ 



enrollment quotas > occasionally as high as 17 student per course. Yet 
foreign langiwge faculty mmbQrs believe tiiat courses need to be offered 
even if enrollments do not justify them on a finmicial basis, because after 
students have made m initial investment of time and money, they 
h^e a right, to e^ect continuity, 

A frequent conplaint referred to the tight structure of vocational 
programs which leaves little or no room for electlves* As in four-year 
institutions, juncooperative or miinfoT^^"'^^^isors were also mentioned as 
a major problematic issue, ^ 

QpBVi AAnissions * ' 

Because of the non-selective admissions policy (and reduced fee 
structure) of most community colleges^, these Institulions attract a larger 
range of interests and abilities tiian do four-year institutions. Many 
students in conininiity colleges study foreign languages just "for^fun'^ and 
get easiiy discouraged when they find out that gaining the ejected benefits 
takes mudi time, work, and energy. 

Transient, Non-Residential Student Body 

toother limiting factor is that t\^;o-year colleges are mostly COTmuter 
institutions with a nK^re transient population than one finds in their four-^ 
year counterparts, ^Iany studmts go to sdiool only part-tim^^nd hold full 
or part-time, employment. ITiis situation makes.it difficult to establish 
departonontol cohesion and an espr it de corps among students and faculty 
through extrarcurricular activities. 

In sicnmaiy, most of the problems mentioned are not Tim. TTiey are similar 

29 30 
to those listed already by Rivers et al. * and reviewed by Cohen. Unfortunately, 

most of these problems are due to the special purposes and goals of two-year 

s 

institutions and no easy solutions appear in sight. 



/ VIII. MCTORSf^LUE^CING E^mDli]^OT 
TO^YEAR INSTITUTIONS 

:' ^ 

Tiine and financial constraints pemitted on=site visitatiro of.only 
four two-year institutions. 'The schools selected were: 
: Ciw College of San Francisco CCallfomia) ;^ 

Portland domnimity College - Sylvania Campus (Qregon) ; 
San /jitbnio College (Texas); 
V Tarrant Coimty Junior College - Northeast Cajipus (Texas) . 

/ All Institutions visited were mediun to largei publicly-financed 
conffnuter colleges located in or near nrnjor population centers* Three 
institutions had separate departments of foreign languages. At Portland 
ConmLDlityNpo liege foreign languages were taught in the Language Arts 
Division wnich includes English. Tlie usual teaching load in all four 
institutions was 15 hours per week* All schools had indicated program 
grm^th during the four-year period investigated. 

Miile Portland *Xoninmity College and Tarrant County Junior College are 
limited to regular instniction in the most conmonly tau^t languages ^ City = 
College of San Francisco and San ^tmlo College offer a wide \mriety of 
languages. In addition to French, German, and Spanish, City College, for 
instance, offer Chinese, Filipino, Russian, and ^^ill. 

San Mtonio College had the largest program with a total fall 1976 en- 
roilment of 2,999 students and a full-time equivalent faculty of 22 for tiie 
day-time program* 7he department provides instruction in Classical Greek, 
Hebrevi^, Italian, Japanese, Latin, Portuguese, and Russian in addition to the 
three most comnmly taught l^guages* The phenomenal increase of 1,411 
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students,. (891) recorded botween tKe autiirai terms^ of 1972 and 1976 was mostly 
due to growth of the Spanish prograjn 1(1^146) students) and to tiie iii^lementa- 
tlon of a successful ESL program which grew from S2 students in 1972 ^to 
303 in 1976* In pro^ppimatlc tenns, San Antonio College had been mo^t active 
during the period investigated. ^ Apart from the ESL program already mentioned^ 
the college is among tlie very few institutions offe^ring a two-year A, A* degree 
in trcmslation of scientific ^and tedmical materials CSpanish/Engllsh) , , To 
my knowledge j the only other institution which has such a program is Rose- 
Hulman Institute of Teclmology in Indlajia. CCandidates for the San i^tonlo 
program need to have some fluen^ in Spanish before being accepted,) 

Based on the small response rate to the questionnaire and the limited 
sample of colleges visited^ it is difficult to generalize a '^recipe for 
success*- which might be of use to other two-year institutions located in 
different areas aiid finictioning imder different constraints. As was the 
case with four- year colleges ^ few two-year schools were able to e^lpin their 
gro\rth solely in tems of curricular changes, Extenial factors, sijfcfi as over- 
all institutional growth, change of etlmic composition of the comnimity md 
the student body, and an increasing awareness of the usefulness o£ Spanish 
(particularly in areas with large Spanish-background populations, e,g,| 
Texas > California, New York, Arizona, and New Mexico) contributed to an 
-Increase in foreign language enrollments. For instmce, while San Antonio 
College^ias no fonrial foreign language requirement for its' various prograjns, 
fiiere is a tacit understanding -in many vocational programs that students take 
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Generally speaking, responses to the questionnaire did not provide 

much helpful infomiation which could be utilized by institutions with 

enrollment problems* With few exccptionsi camcnts made were complaints 

or statements o£ resi^ation, rather thm reports of active efforts to 

change tJie situation. However, based on the four programs vis i tod, 1 

propose the following factors worthy of consideration in efforts to make 

{ 

forei^ language study irore attractive and more accessible in "bvo-year 
insti^tions: 

^nphasis on instructional quality; 

tracking or adjustment of course cent ait to accoinnodate a more 
heterogeneous student body; 

emphasis on practical conversational language use^ 

career- related courses or courses meeting specif ^conmunlty 

interests; ^ 

low credit individual interest electives; ^ 
flexible scheduling; „ ^ V, 

self -paced testing, 

%^ 

Enphasis on Instructional Quality 

As in four-year institutions, ^11 two -year ^department chalipersons 
credited tlieir instructional staff as the nimiber one factor responsible for 
the success in attracting more^S'tu^ents, Qiai^ersons often named particular 
individuals for single-handedly inereasing enrolJjnents by their excellence 
in teacJiing^ concern for students^ perfonnance, md their accessibility to 
s^dents in need of help. During ir^^ classroom visits I observed imaginative ^ 
teaching aiid remarkable student fluency and was impressed by the obvious efforts 
devoted to teaching. 
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All chaiipersons pointed to the availability aji^aTOiait of persdnal 
' CDiltict; betwc^ faculty and students as contributing fectors for success.. 
Many two-year institutions man^te a generous ni^er of office hours per 
week Ce*g*i ten hours at Tarrant CoLmty Junior College) or require faculty 
to spend a. set nun&er of hours per instructional day on cmi^us C©*g-p seven 
hours at Portland Conmunlty College), Judging from the frequent intern^- 
tlons by students during conversations mth faculty menders, students take 
advantage qf this open-door policy. ^ 

Tracking or Redu ction of Course Cont^it 

Becai^e of a non- selective adnissions policy in mOTiy colleges aiid 
a rather heterogeneous student bodyj some departments have r^iced course 
content to enable a larger nunier of students to succeed in learning a 
forelgni language, Sonie institutions offer a two= track syst^--o\ie covering 
traditional course content within traditional time periods and usually 
available for transfer credit to four-year institutions; the other with mre 
limited objectives and a slower j^^acBi usually- non- transferable. City College 
of San FranciscOi for instance, has such a systen, essentially offering 
three options: the traditional elementary two-coiurse sequence which is 
accepted for el#nentgry credit at state universities, and a slowed-dom version 
of tiie same coirfse which covers in tiv^o soriesters the matterial traditionally 
presented in one. In adJltioni the depar^ent offers an elementary "practical -V 
track (©nphasls on the spoken language) which is not transferable for univer- 
sity credit. 

City College of San Francisco and Sm Mtonio College also have a special 
track for native Spanish- speaking students. Tliis option is i4ccssitatod by 



the large riun^er o£ Spanish-backgtoimd students who want to iitprove the ^ 
taiOTledge of thelr^tlier tongue or becane literate In their native tongue 
(or earn an easy grade.. 0, TTie Forei^ Language Department at the Uni- 
versity of Texas— El Paso has also developed such a special track,^ because 
faculty felt that the presence o£ native Spanish speakers was discouraging 
"Anglos" from mjoring in Spanish* Clhcidentallyi in El Paso all st^ents 
without Hispanic backgromd are referred to as "Anglos j" regardless of 
their ethnic heritage 0 IMfortunatelyi such a special track is not a 
perfect solution either j as those students classified as -'rilspanlc" often 
vary considerably in language background and fluency, making accurate place- 
ment difficult. During class visits I encomtered students with heavy) Spanish 
accents and others , also Spmish=sumamed, who laiew almost as little Spmish 
as I did* One such "Hispanip" who had obvious problems with an exercise in 
class later complained in conversation that "they es^ect me to loiow the 
language just because my grauidfather speaks it»»," 

En^hasis on Pract ical Co nversational Language Use 

Anoth^ trend which I fomd more pronoimced in t\^o-year thaui in four- 
year institutions was tlie shift in emphasis from ,a formal gramatical approach 
to a more practical conmimicative orientation with a focus on conversational 
abilities. All -hra-year colleges visited offered special, low-credit 
conversation course on different levels whidi could be taken mdependently 
or simultaneously while enrolled in traditional four-skills courses. Non- 
credit or low-credit courses ^focusing on "survival language" for prospective 
travelers to a forei^ coimt^ were also popular* Even though credit for 
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thep# conversation tracks or courses is often non-transferable to four-year 
institutions, mny students opt for them simply to improve or maintain their 
oral language fluenQ^J , = 

Career-Related Courses and CoUrses Meeting Special Coymnmity Interest ^ 

Career- related courses also fall into the realm the practical, con- 
versational, language categoiy. San Antonio College, and Tarrajit County 
Ji^ior College offer instruction to law enforcement jand medial personnel 
on and off campus at the request of coimunity agencies/ 1 f otm^ It surprising^ 
however, that while many commiity agencies see the need for language training 
for their to-service personnel, the acadanic programs preparing prospective 
employees of those same agencies, seldom consider pre-service training essential. 
Foreign language educators maintain that job-specific laiiguage skills can be 
easily acquired after some general backgroimd in a language, but apparently 
we have not yet convinced too many colleagues in other fields. • ^' 

Comnimity <colleges, by their veiy nature and puipose, need to be respoiisive 
to- coiraiiLniity needs ajid interests. Teaching fireiren, policemen,., doctors, nutses, 
and other para-medical personnel, social workers, telephone operators, redep- 
tionists, bus and taxi drivers, sales personnel* -bjpk. tellers, or legal nersomiel 
some fimctlonal speaidng ability in a foreign language falls into this cltegoiy. 
Evening courses, providing for prospective travelers or business people/some 
insights •into the .laiiguagc and culture of a coLmtiy, literature in 'translation 
courses, courses in ethnic cooking --ail provide some service to ' tiie conmunlty 
and important interacti^ between a department and the public' In the words- 5 
of. Dr. William Samelson of Ssm Antonio College, "you asjc' us, w'e teacH it- -anytime, 
any^vhero." San Mtonio College, for .instance, 4s conducting- instruc^ib^ 
cajiipus in senior citizens' centers. ' ' ' . 
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For those institutions offerijig carecr-silipportive Icmguage training, 
Sainelson also points to the In^port^nce of establish^^ board con- 

sdstlng of proininent area residents. Not only do the|e constants give - 

important input into what should be taught, they also pi^vMe valuable 

I . ^ 

contacts for graduating students looking for eTnplo)mient ,| . . 

* ., . ^ ' * ' w 

Lm Credit^ Individual Interest Electites * 

While mention has already Been made of one-hour conversation courses, 
other Iot credit options also are popular. Students enrolled m career 
preparatory prograjns In conimmity colleges seldor^ have much rocm (or time) 
iny their schedules for electives* Often the availability of a one or 
two-credit course detennines^ whether or not they can continue their latfiguage 
study. Usually offered under sore general title such as '^Special Studies,-' ^ 
"Practicinn^" etc,,. tJiese courses are similar to minicourses and can be taken, 
for independent study or in small groi^^s. Each teiin different topics or 
skillf can be enphasized, permittijig students to repeat the courses for credit 
as of ten as they wish. Portland Conimmity^ College , for instance , off #rs' one- ^ 
hour courses on the secohd-year level in graimnar review (students work through 
a grajiniar workbook under the direction of an instinactor) , in reading (either 
literary selections or ^srf^itingi ^Jrom the popular press), as well as conversatipri^ 
courses on wrious levels, , ^^^^ 

Wisely planned and coordinated, such offerings can constitute an intensive^ 
program providing to seven hours of Imguage instruction per week* This 
instruction, coipled with the availability of a proficiency examination and 
certificate at the end of wo years of instruction^ could attract a nuDitoer 
of students Who woidcl like to acquire fluency in a foreign language a's adjunct 
skill to their cliQson profession. . 
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Flexible ScHeduling; ; = = ; . . , = , 

; As has been nentioned previously, two-year departinonts are often for^c 
into a rigid schedule of course offerings because of staff constraints. In 
most coiiimmity colleges, students can OTily begin elementary language study 
in autinm>and must continue with the sequence the following term^ Portland 
Conmunity College has devised a scheduling pattern which, pemits students 
' to start language study during the winter quarter' and still conplete one 
year of language study during the same academic year. The student who is 
not able to comiiience the sequence of three four-credit courses in the fall 
may enroll in a more intensive six credit class during the winter term; that 
courses covers the regular 101 syllabus as well as about one -half of that 
fof the 102 "course. The student would finish tiie first year of Im^ge 
study in the spring quarter with another six- hour* course. 

Self -Paced Testing 

See program description of Tarrmt County Junior College below* 

All four institutions visited offered solid programs ^ had agressive 
leadersliip and excellent faculties and I ^ reiuctant to single out one 
department for special attention* However^ the situation at Tarrajit Coimty^ 
Junior College, which lacks tiie hea\y influx of Hispanic-backgrouad peoples 
which benefited San Antonio College^ or the cosmopolitan attnosphere of Sm 
Francisco surroimding City College^ is probabiy more; generalizeable than 
tiiat of the other institutions W^sited and I have selected it for a more- 
detailed description. 



Vtogym Dfegcfiptloni ' Tamrvt ComtypfSito^ 

Northeast CMpia ^' ,^ 

■ ' ' •, . . . , ' . 

. Tarraiit CoLmty Jiinlor Collage - Nor^e^st Canipus has had cbnaider^la 
success In attracting students tp the study of forel^ langwges^ The 
ten -year old Gonniuter cm^m has approxijiiately 7,SoO students and Is cne 
of three brandi cajipuses m the district^ located in a predoininaiitly/ 
middle class siiwb q£ Dallas/Port WoTth. Compared with some .Te^as COTmim" 
ities, the area has a relatively low proportion of Spanlsh-backgroim^ ^ 
residents* However^ tdie Nprtheast CmpuB attracts imif hbusewives and 
retired individuals* Tlhe average age of the studeat tody is 27 years. 

The foreigJi lanaiage department offers Prenchj G^nnm,/ and Spanish 
vfltti four full-time and nine part- time Instructor. Ptt'ing the four-^year 
period investigated, foreign langi^ge ent^ltonts liicreased by 6SI (231 
students} vhiie total j^stitution|l growth was about 24%, As iji all ptiier 
prograns visited, Spanish showed the largest gains (166 students or. 841), 
followed by GeiTTiaji (^4 or 761) md French (23 or 231) . Spring 1978 enTOllment 
figuies indicate a 131 departinental enrolljnent grc^h over spring 1977 , while 
the overall student population showed a decrease* 

Tarrant Couity Junior College has a requirement for the A, A. degree 
, which mn be satisfied by eight hours of eonventional foreign language study 
or pirea^hours of mathematics* ' 

Looking at the catalog, the initial ingress ion the outslder.gaMS o£\the 
^program is that of a rather conventional one^ with the usuar sequence of 
elenientaiy and, interfnediate courses ^ a. one-hour Practicmi option, aJtid soine 




. CQurses Kistory/c^v-il available in eadi languaga also 

on the intarmediate level. Career-related mstnictio^ 
law. anfbrcement wui nodical persomel and to students in a bilii^pLal; 
secretarial training proptm, But,\on closer Jnspectlonj several ^ fetors " 
become evident which sliigle out the departinent as a wri-plahned arid - 
exceptionally well^CQordinated one, , _ _ _ 

MDSt inportanti in liy; opinion, is a clear departtnental philosophy which 
all "instructional persomiel appears to share and to follow In practice » Hiis 
philosophy enphasi^es masteiy of content^ rather than timtf ^pent iit laairiing/ 
and lessens tiie threat of failure for many students, i^ile the prOgraiii is 
not an individimlized/self-pac^ one in tiie comnon defijiition Cthe four- 
credit, hour alenientaiy language courses meet- regularly for threa classroom 
con tagt hours per week and rtqulre two hours of indii^idual^practice in the ■ 
language laboratory; ti\e three-credit hour intewediate seqi^nce laboratory 
practice is optional), it has adapted elemmts of individualization to accomnD- 
date a variety of student abilitj.es and interests,. 

Self -Paced Testi ng for testgry 

Although the course content is covered in a set pro^esslbn by all 
students, most testing is done q>n indlvii^ basisi outside tiie classroOT^ 

en students feel they have mastered the -mat&rlal . k test bank for self-paced 
testing is available m the language laboratory* Students are pemitted up " 
to four re-takes' of all v/rltten tests mtil one week before final exMiinations • 
The final exani can bfe retaken only mce. Kliatever grade satisfies a student 
is accepted by the faculty. Contracts ^ are available whldi specify tiie ajnount 
of work and the mastery level a student must reach for a desired grade. Ihese 



grades are tenegotiable wilJ^ individual i^^ if a 

- jf ■ • . . . ' \. a. ■- 

stiJ^t oithf r imdaxeattrnatad or overesttoated Ms edacity. ^ v - : 

. Instruetors £n ini^ use cOTmoii departmental tests-- 

a practice deemed impoitmt for atticulaticri Hbtv^een^c ajid levels-- # 

, becausa of the. part- tijne stai^ yhQ "m^t not. yjst he familiar wltii program 
objectives mterials, ;^ v 4^ \ ' ^ 

Tarr^t Comty Junior Celleg not aaly proclaMis oral carmiiaiicative 
goals ^ ' tut actuan)? attempts systematic testing of them in the language^ 
labDWcry a^d in frequent ijidividual uiterviews. In elementsiy Ge^ro - 
courses, for iiistance^ aboiit 751 of the grade is detemined by oral^work. 

■ ■ . ■ ^ / . ■ ^ ■ . \ ^ * ' ' ' - 

the intemediate level, while instruction covers all langimge skills, 

i \ \ ' , ^ ■ ^ ^ • 

students can choose which skill (s) they wish to einphasiEe in testiJig, As 

wmh of the testing Is done in the language laboratory OTider the general 

sipewision of laboratory, personnel, the elaborate testing program Mid the 

rentes t optioii do not requlTe inordinate amomts of faculty time. * ^ 

toe-Hour; '*Practl cuni" Courses - 

Especially popular is a series 6£ one -hour elective courses entitled 
■'Practlcian.'V After two semesters of elemental^ Imigmge instruction students 
can enrSll in these courses alone or cbncurrently with other iiltennediate 
courses* vPxacticiM cours^^s are offered OTf yarious topics and are repeatabl' 
for credit* Some of the options are: short stories (several courses), 
linguist ics^ conversation (tliree levels) , business correspondence, , personal 
corTaspondence, or independent student projects. Students can also obtain 
one hour practicum credit for tutoring fellow students in need of help> 



"The instructiorial materials for Uie pmcticiM coiirses are often available 
4R4#amiim^ Mtiyltles,^^ t^uired and - * 

optional activities, md eraluation ptoceiares* ^ ' ' 

Facilities and Iristructioim l J#terials • ' V 

^ . ; Imtructlonal facilities at Tarrait Coimty Junior College appear to 
^ bef excallent* ClassrpOTis are well equipped witii access to inost types of 
media a teacher might desire. Instmctirai inakes hea\v use of niedia* 'The 
well- organ i^ed collection of softtrare CtapeSjj slides, student-produead video- 
tapes, /filjns trips, lajiguage master cards, and games) available could be the 
envy of any foreipi language departments Nfuch of the naterlal is 'liame-made*' 
and coordinated wltii conDnercially available materials- French uses Thomas H, 
Brown, French f Listening Speaking /ReadiTig, Writlnfl (New York: McGra\y-Hill 
Book Co,^ 1971) for alsnentary language ins taction, heavily suppleinented by 
teacher-constructed materials* Spanish uses the Zarabanda film series for 
four seniesters of language study, aid Genmn has adopted the Chilton >feterials: 
Deutsch durch au dlQ-visuelle Methode . ^ ^ . ' " 

Tlie language laboratpry has been developed into an effective instructional 
support systen. Mot only does it serve its obvious fmction of providing' 
practice in oral skills, but it also serves as media library and distributlOT 
canter and^ as already mentioned, as ^test adninistration centerV TTie laboratory 
is open daily from 8:00 a.m^ to lOf p.ni, md is staffed by a full-tijne day 
director arid a part -time night director, aidfd by student assist^s. The 
laboratpry staff is paid by the library resoiirce center budget, ^The facilities 
are not only used by forei^ language stydents, but are also -opea' to students ^ 
^d faculty fran other departinehts for llstqnijig and tape di^lication services. 



V ; The forelpi langittge departmant has produced brochuros and a glide/ 
. tape presentatim on itg^prQgrafns ^d offerings whldi cai be used in' area 
schools ^d cojnm^iity agencies for iiifomatlonal and rechiitijig 
purposes* JTie departnent also attenpts to provide extra-curricular 
activities for students aid the Gomntwiity Ui the f oim, of an mnual uiter- 
national film festival, ^ / 

^ Placement Testing ^ 

Tarrant Coimty Junlox College uses its cOTprehensive diagnostic 
final tests for each course in a fixstematic placement progrM for new students , 
Resulting student placanent is considered quite satisfactory and depe 
In the opinion of the diairwoman, the elementaiy languaga program TOuld yet 
be larger, were it not for tlie many adv^ced placements made, 

\ aiie instructional staff X i^^ Tarrant Comty Junior College is a 

highly coimitted one, Rofreshlngly, tiiey did not jiist bel^or tiieir problems^, 
^ but actively plan^l^r futiare curricular niodifications. A year-roimd pre- 
paratoty program 'in FrenGh and Spanish for children between the ages of five 
and twelve has been approved and fmded and will be taplemented in the sunmer 
, of 1978. A long-term attitudinal study is imderway which should provide 
valuable insights into relationships betavien student self-image and Interest iand 
achievement in foreipi langimge stu^.t ^Rrttiier, the fore igri language staff at 
Tarrant Coimty Comtimity College is aware of Its diangi^g population md the 
trend toward an older student body md is thinking of offerings which might 
appeal to more matur^^udents ^ ^ / . 

. ' /, The nicest cofnpliTOnt to the progrwi was made during m/ conversations with 
^ ^ stLrfents. Two of the eight students I spoKe.to were eiirolled in area four-year 
institutions but came to Tarrant County ^ Junior College for the pui^ose of studying a 
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CFot JiioTe details on the program see Jane Harper, "A Behavioral' Learnteg 

^teni in Forei^ I^giages^at Ta^ant Count^^kior Col 
I^fiuafie .tomls . -8 fPec. 19751. dp, 327-34. V 



For sdditiaaal infoimtlon ori trie four tro-year^li^titutiais desGN^ed 

contact "fte followi^ig indivi^al$i \^ 

- ■ ^ ' ■-''{ ' 

Prafessor Jacquel;^ W. Green^uQialiperson ^ 
Foreipi hmgmgm Departnient ' ^ 

City Col lege of San Francisco 
SO Phelan Ave. ■ > 
San Francisco, Q\ 94112 , ^ A 

Vs, ftercia Nfarvini Coordinatpr/of Foreipi Languages 
langiiage Arts Division ' • . - ^ ; . • v ..^ 

Portland Conmmiljy^^^^ , ^' -^^ 



120OO S,W. 49th 
Portland, Oregon ^ 97219 ' , 

- ' ^ .'' ■ ^ ^ " ' ' 

Dr* William Smialson, C3iaiipersbn \ . , 

ForeigT^ Language Deparcnant ' f ' ^ ' ^ 

San Antmio Coilege : . 

1300 San Pedro Ave, : 
Antonio, TO 78284 ^ ' ^ 

Dr, Jane Haiper, Chairperson'- C 
Departnient of Foreign Languages ■ 
Northeast Campus - Tarrant County Junior College 
828 "Harwood Road ' - . 

Hurst, 760J3 



this study has attenpted to find some consensus among educators and 
students as to what areas present major problems foreign l^guage 
learhlng ips^gher education in thfe U.S, It also sought factors which have • 
contributed to growth in those departinents that have not suffered from the 

recent national trend of declining enrollments. During thB course of my , 

\ ^ ■ -^ ' ' ^ / ■ 

research I talked to faculty members, chairpersons, coordinators > adtainis 

students on all levels df instruction i as well as to teachi^^ 

I asked similar questions and compared Responses. Usually opinions agreed;- 

occasionally they conflicted. In soml'^ departoiehts the reasons for program. - 

success were obvious; in others no one could pinpoint specific program 

modifications, but attributed growth mostly to favorably external conditions, 

..s ^-z- . ... ^ - 0 

Some departments considered themselves "innovative others took pride in 
being '^solidly traditional,'* f 

Essentially, my inquiries found little which had not been discussed 
already in either professional publications or conferences. Many of the 
problems confronting undergraduate foreign language instruction have been 
recogniEed and possible solutions have been proposed. (Miat is disconcerting 

\ ' . ■ ^ ^ i 

is that we keep listing the problems, but do not appear to l:|sten to or 
act on the recojTinendatipns-"at least, we have no means of knowing 
who ii^UoJiients what suggestions*) . f 

Tills report is not an all-inclusive overview of ''successful" currlcular 
practicoH or cnrollmont trends. The findings are based on a small non -randomized 



^ saiTpiej including only those departnients which responded to my request 
for information. In ,inte^retln| the findings peTtaining to the four- 
year institutions^ the roador is VeminJed thut 4P0 (581) of the questiormuire 
responses came frarn private institutions and 439 (631) of the responding 
departments were located in institution with less thari S,000 students, - 
The numerical findings of the questionnaire study (four-year institutions) 



presented - in Chapter Two iSbave ^<^^^& siOTnarlz^ quickly: ^ 

.1) Enrollments have dontiaUed their general downward trend in all 
commonly- taught languages^fxcept Spanish, 
2) Since 1972, the proportion of students enrolled in higher education 
§*tfho, studi^ a foreign languaee has declined. * ' 
. I 3) Jr^ei'\^^^nt~s wei^e majoring in foreign languages in 1976 than 
ini;19y^ (with tiie deception of Italiaji and fessian). ^ 
4) A- distoncerting number of foreign language teachers have 'llSSt 
^ their pofltions due to program reductions. 
' 5) Judging by the loss of teaching assistOTtshlps, graduate programs 
afso appear to have suffered a decline. \- ^ 
. , 6).- A. large number of institutions report eliminating or decreasing, 
foreign language requirements in the last decade. . ^ 
7) In the area of a..sessment arri evaluation, measutemeht of aptitude v., 
md attitude is practically non-existent. Systematic measurement ■ ' 
" of achievement /proficiency is mentioned by only 190 departonents 
(27 1) "-a disconcertingly low niflriber for this supposed age of 
enn^linsis on accountability, leatalng ^^^'ther than teaching, and . ' 
= educational outcomes/ 
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nunorical findings of the ^escionnaire study frm two-yearl 
colleges presented In Chapter Six above are not. quite as bleak as th^e 
Itm foUr-ytear instltutlOTS* However, Spanish and Italiwi are the jbnly 
major languages' report 11% enrollniOT , , ; 

The most conmionly listed factors which, in the opinion of . IreSponding 
department chairpersons , contributed to .the decline^ in enroll^^ts 
warer ■ ^ ^ , ■ . ^ \ . ; 

elimination or Veductidri of foreign' language requirerfents; 
change in student attitudes toward foreign lanpaage study and 
\y^^> ditereasing quality: of pre in English, affecting the 

. : ability to master a foreign language; ' '^i^ , " , ^ ; 

V^^- reduGtion of faculty and pro^&n^j^f flings because of budget 

lack of support by a&inistrators or faculties in other disciplines , 
which manifests Itself in Indifferent advising bf students (few ^• 
depaftiTients appe|it to have established any systematic means of 
communication with those responsible for general, /advising. A 
concentrated effort is n^aded^^y each department to establish 
rapport and interaction with: coMeague and to develop .effective ^ : 
communication channels' betwe^' fore language departmeritg' and 

^ > •■ . - ■ i . I " ^ ' 

those individuals serving as academic adyisors); . 
reduction m quantity and quality of high school programs; 
j-^ proliferation of new academe^TO^ors and the oflfering pf languages 
not previously taught* 




In addition to these problcnis TQ^oi^en^,4tm two-ye^m^ 
mentioned: ; 

':■ • • -. ■ ^ 

the cuiricular enphasis on technical/vocational/ education* ... 
^ the depehdency for curri^ular approval of area four -year institutions; 

the restricted offerings limited to service courses^ on the freshmen 
and sophomore levels; - , ^ * 

the lack of strong departmental structure* 
extensive use of part-tiiiie faculty; ^ 
"-little administrative flexibility; 

a short-term, trans ient student body, 
l^iile these pro|jl^is are certainly real md undoubtedly affect enrollmentsv 
they put- thfe Wame on factors ^ich are, to a large, extant, ; outside the 
direct control of the prof essipn. Other problems ^v4iich became evident 
during on-site visitatiohs and discussions with many educators ^id other 
individuals concern^ with foreign language instruction are: 'i-v- ^ ; 

the lack of articulation and coimLmication between secondary and .! 
post -secondary instruction^ (Little systematic effort is made toward 
establishing continuity of instruction ,frqm one levfel to the next*, ^ 
■ few conmon objectives or program ^oals exist between secqijdary and 

college foreign language progrins,;i.except as they are' In^lied in 
conventional textbooks .which *tover" the, girafomar, in two years of 
; , high school versus two semesters on the cJoll see level ,1 ' ^ « 

the lack of defined con^^etencies^ stydent can expect to gain after 
1^ specif ic periods of study; 

--the unrealistic expectations implied (but seldom realized) by , 
our program stmctures and materialfe that a student can ^tester" 



foreign la;iguage^in, two to four smomgrn 0£ miv^ 
thc j^realistic content load of nany tficmcntary progrmi^jper- 
mitting only the exceptional student (in ability smd motivation)' 
a chwco to supceod^and discoyraging many students from coritimiing 
language study; ^ V ^ ' ' ' a 

--^the need for revising the structure and pontent of the foreign \ 
/ language requirement to make it Indeed the broad .humanistic 

experience wo cla^im it can be, rather than the grajniMticgl o'bstacle 
course and academic survival test which it resembles too often 
at present ; ^ ^ 
" the division and divisiveness between those foreign language ' 
educators with a major interest in -lan^a^ teaching ; auriid ^those 
\im specialize in ^literary studies * {^e former >jpoup the \ 

being "out of touch/^ elitist, and unrealistic; the = 
latter blajiics tho fonrior for 'Catering dov^ couVscs,-v ioweriog 
standards s adulteratin;? thef discipline by introducing content 
in. areas for which we lack specializiitloa, ; ard for innovating 
for the sake oi innovationO ■ ; v 

the pr^dblcms in obtaining our fair share of available public and 
private monies to coKduct\ researcTi into second languag^ learning 
' ' and to develop and ijnplement prograjns and courses loiown to be 

effective, but too expensive: for the average institution. 
Areas of concern expressed by students focused on* 

tlje need for non-literary options in third and fourth-year 



"courses for those without major 'itfiterest , in a chronologictl Ftudy 

^of authors, periods, or genres (th^s need was pressed by foreipi 
• language mjors aM non^mjors alike) ; = - ^ 

the need for more civilization and culturG courses on all levrfis^ . 
the need for more enphasis on' contanporaTy topics kid works in . . . 
litefkiy 'BtudiesV , , ' * ' ' ' 

the need for courses dealing with the literature, civilizations , 
*ai^> cultures ofi those ceitatrllfe where the target larituagevis spoken. * 
'but; which' are generally neglect^ In traditional academic offerings 
(e.g., cmiTses foeuslng on Latin America rather than Spain 
exclusively; bn^ French speaking West Africa,, Canada, or the Caribbean-, 
rather . than only on iPrarice; orr^fie DD^\Aostrih, anH" Switzerland, , : 
rathor tjl^ii ju§t#fe aftd thei Federal Republic 

the lack' pjF, trOTsition^ between Highly structured, ajid carefully 
controlled (in .tenns of linguistic difficulty), language study 
; during the first two yfars J followd by" the sudden ^conft'ontatidn 
with the literary masterworks p^ a cuHw^ written In ah ididm - 
appreciably different in st;yle^ :^OGftbu^ than the /' ^^O^ 

iiaterials the student ;has;i|nG0mte ^irost unaniinously/ > 

advaniced Students expressed the need for mo^^^^^^^ 
courses, especially courses providing practice in writing and tiranslatioij 
the need for conducting courses in tte target language'. . (A niwiAer .r, 
of students objected to the excessive use of English iiv foreign , » 
.l^fiuago and Literature courses , In the words of one student, "the 



ti^enover the tMchor vfants to exiircsH a personal IdDo, ho'^rosjirts ^ 
to "liijgllsh,") ^ . ' , • ^ ^ 

Hom^i the currlcular modifications or me^odological/^^^ 
pdxted as successful in attracting and holding student "enfellmertts^ 
non=traditipnal options' courses, intensive instructionf, study abroad, 
extra-curricular of f ©rings,. intbrxiships, avld'>R^ or any other factor 
,inenjM.(^ei/ ui Chapter Four, of th^P report -^hOTldM/cttm ''tostfiit*! . 

solutiOT'to tfe problems o^ a departmeritv PrpMblynorie of the modifications . 
are trans;ferable : in toto^ at least without Extensive modifications^ Each 
depaMinent' has It^oim special setting an4 constraints w needVto be 
taken ; Into. accoimt before attemptlhg to make progrim changes* Only,, after % 
a departi)ient has made a clear assessment of its puip6sa(s) |V,^uncHoa(s)v 
locaticfti /^dnstittitional setting, student body, nuinber. and speciaj|.ties' ' 
vpl a^llable staff, admihistrative support 

det ermljie necessaiy and poss ible prograjn modifiicat ions - Further , each 
department needs ^ to establis^h definite priorities for what it wants to 
accompiish/ .Does^ 1^ want to: ^achieve a high' level of con^etence by a few? ' 
give : general -insig and provide successful, learning experiences, to many? P 
'pi^vlde training in specific skills? All o£ these alms are valid, but fm 
^apartnients cto acconplish. them well c^ ^ ^ - " . . . 

' IVhat, then, are^spme general characteristics shared by most programs 
visited which might have positively affecta^ enrollments in foreign languages? 
Le each program was unique in setting as well as approaches, all had some. 



traits in^coiiinon whicb might well be examined by those departments evaluating 



their OMi progrms'i . * ^ . , w..:^^^, - ^ . 



.1) Strong leadership by the clialrporson; ' • '^^ ... . . .. . , 

2) ^ open, coopera<|lye, and active '^^^ 

3) the afeiiity to .Instill in students a feMing-o£ Qonfidence that 
• : foreign .language learning Is a ppssible , rewarding , and' worthwhile - 

^ -'.r : .' : / ■ . v ^-., - ^ ■ 

4) an amrene'sa that public relations- -aM all -it ' entaiii,-^ the 
coimge conmUnity and the geiieral public is an ijiiportant element ' ' 
ifl thp success of a departoe^^ ' 

=^ . While individual readers will be able to generalize for tKemselves 
-those prograjn modlficatipn| descrlb^ 'iji Ghapters Four aiid Eight .of : this ^ 
report which might be investigated '.within theii" 'owi depiartments , some 
directions should be. explored the profession in. gprerSl, together 
agencies iihiterosted^in fdroffe in the U,S. and abroaijv ^' 

iv ; Articulation an d Congmmigation be tween S^Sndary, an d Post- Secoridai^ - J* 
Instructio n " f :^ V" /'^ 




The majority students v&xo eventually^ajpr: in'^a tfotfeigh^^^ 
^begin thteir study in high school,,; Ii^resfearch cont^'ted-% W^^^ 
only 41 of the FrendK majors had started tKe study of French o^fe college 



^31 wmm^--- 

level. Je^ Cai^uner believes that ^ generally s four years of : , 

high* school foreign language study are superior to two ye^rs at a university , 
and that the best students ^re usually those who ^ave. begun: their studies 
on the secondary level. Carroll's findings of a high positive corpelation 

between length ot stidy and achievement support ^the importance of an 

• " • " '■■■'=»' 

... . ■ ; : ' 

eaTly start for those wanting to spetialise in a foreign language, . " 



Yet, conminicatioii and articulatioii bet '/©en the Bezmds0 and post- secondary 
levels are mong the most sdrelj/ neglected arean In tho profession. .WiUc 

the increasiJig PR ai^ recrult/ng efforts of colloges tovard secondary 

••. J- . . . . 

schools are laudable- -aiid surely hav^e sonic motiv'atianal impact- -an annual 

foreign language festival or occasional recruiting spoech by a faculty member 
arc not sufficient, mat is niost needed is active con^nunicatioji by educators 
from all three levels— secondary, coiiiiunity college^ ajid four-^year institutions 
They imist sit down together and exch^hg© iiformation on program objectives^ 
goals ^ materials aiid method s ajid establ ish some coMon guldelinQS and evaluation 
criteria -for those stiidents who eventually continue foreign language study 
at an advanced Icv^el* 

Few secondary toachers have ai^^,]aio\vl edge q£ the typo of placenient 
tests and procedures utilized in area post-secondary institutions. Yet, j 
for effective articulation, placement instriments should be developed^ ■ 
jointly by secondaiy afid post-seco^^ry foreign lajiguage programs. Where 
this is not posslblei post-secondary departnierits shoijld at least stipply 
- area foreign language teaclicrs with a sajiiple of the plaCeinont test 
used and infomi them of mininial entry criteria for each level* 

To reduce tJie time wasteci by students who have studied a foreign 
language in high school , but cannot proceed to the next level in the college 
^^f^sequence- -either because of a lack of confidence or because o£ unsatisfactory 
^,.f^ jerfornianca.^on a placement test--ma^Te post -secondary institutions could. 
^ instate an intensive review cours^'^liiiilar to that offered at the Lbiiversity 
of Texas at Arlington. Siich a course prepares students^ for the transition 
betwecrf secondai>' foreign language study arid more adviiaced courses on the 



" college level by providing an introduction to the matorl.'Jls usc?d in the 
sequence mid a quick Intensivo 'gruiiror and vcK:abul 

Some lnstitutlon&^:^Ce*'g* , the University of Arkansas j the CMiio State 
University, and the University, of oklaliDma) attfen^t to get around the place- 
ment dilonuiiaV and encourage students vrith a high school backgroimd to- continue 
foreign language study' in coUege^ by pemiitting them to enroll in coursas 
above^^lie 'first elementary term without- pi acenient testing. If a student 
passes such a course at a specified grade (usually B or C), he or she 
^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^^y.^^ft^^^ credit for the preceeding courses in the sequencej 
esse2ltl^ly awarding college credit for prior high school study. 

II* Coordination and Articulation of Lower Bivision Cpl loge Instructlor i 

A related area of concern is developing conmon goals and measures of 
achievement /in :%lei^^^ arid Intermediate niultl -section courses and in 
course assignjnents shared by several faarlty membars, Ihe disci upancy 
of content, requirements^ and expected achievenient 'in a course, when taught ' ■/ 
by different faculty, can be astoujid^ng^^ If .the course .Is one in a required 
sequence, this discrepancy can have tragic consequences for the student 
who is not prepaFed for the exp-^^ted minimal background required by the 
next course* Departinent heads need to insist on joint developinent and 
coordination oFnTultl- seel ion courses and courses which rotate among faculty. 

"Each department needs to keep.ajile o£ detailed syllabi and copies of, all -^'^ 
tests. These syllabi can be modified as often as necessary, but all instructlmal 
personnel involved should have input \^hen modifications are made* 

It IS especially iir^ortant that lower division courses \vhich provide 

Jhe basic foundations of a language establish realistic objectives and 
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y-set a donfrcnt load whlcli|Carr be covered by /all'lristructors^'iM^ 

by a jTiajorlty of students crirollcd iJi tho course, ' ^ - - 



III- Bcpansion of Course Optiom for> ForelgB Lajiguage Nnjors ' • ^ 
^1 . The traditional foreign language iiiajor with aLn exclusive concen^Tj$tion 

: in literature no longer meets the needs and interests of many stud^^s^^i^; 

Other major options or; concont rations should be mcide arallablc qjiiphasizihg 
! areas such las culture/civilization or area studifes^"; 

Such-cpriccntrations cdu of particular usefulness to students intending 

%t drouop-ninJSr language and a related disciplinet 

! - rte^yixing Fo Iflnguagg JHif iciency as an Ancill ary Skill 

for thevprofession Is to develpp viable ^and inte- 
'riedttfaiiy:^efejislble. options which mil attract generalist students 'and 
^.^qse Jii^jorlng In other disciplines. Tliey too need to. continub their 



' language study to a point where they will ao^b^ll^ gain some mastery/of 
the foT(?igri 'langiJage and be well versed in the culture it reflects* , 
Regardless of ho%v inuch we imovate or diversify, howevarj^ we would be ^ 
unrealistic to e:xpect ' that w will be able to" hold a largV humber of those 
v/ho now. leave us after ^ofiej twOj or 'three semesters^of stiidy. TTie nature 
-^rid^c^lstraints of second language learning will doubtless always appeal 
^to a relati\^nly small group. But surely, a substantial nujnb^r of prospective 
political^ soctalj or natural scientists, businessmen ^ physiciaJis, lawydrSj 
artis^^tCi wuld opt to continue foreign^ language. study after a basic. ' ^ 
introductibn if we offeretr^^Mii'ses i^/hich they felt would fill a particular 

. " 7 ' ^ ^ " : " \ 

need aftd^ would lead toward some concrete results, in teois of language - ■ 
fluaicy ^ fajnilJarity with a particular culture. ' i ^ ; ' ■ . 



ERIC 
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I am not proposing that cveiy instUVitioii dovclop an extensive 
career- related battery o£ courses in order to attract the few students 
who might be interested In such options, Tlie need for individuals with 
career- Specific lajiguage training is rathetF small. Apart froni a ^ew 
spefiialized programs i^ujilversi ties should focus on giving students a 
genpral foundation in language, clviliiation and culture. Any student vho 
has acquiredK such basic fluency and taowledge can easily ^^^^he career: 
specific vocabulaTy or language skill [s) on the job/m^&J^RlaUz6^ 
training .prograjTis conducted by. business or govemment Ife^ii^p. ,^ JYA major ^^ 
need is for professionals: in all fields %vlth a general fluency in at 1^** 
one foreigi language. Specialized career- oriented foreign iangOage qoyr|^ir 
for students without such a general -basic foundation inw^i lafiguagtf ar^^ 
stop-gap measures. While valid (and often nefcessaryl as^ a conB^ity servitfe' 
(e.g*, Spanish for firemen , police^ and health officials)/ the.' valu^ ^ 
of sucl^areer-specific phraseology courses is limtM fo^^iifte general 
curriculftn, -•- ' - ■ 

f ' . ■ ' ' ' S -'i^r^ 

To develop advanced non-traditional option^' fpr the floh-^ specialist .. 
foreign language student and develop the study of foreign lan^ages as 
a* viable adjunct field for students of other disciplines, the follomng . ^ 
areas shculd be explored: ^^^^ 

, 1) Regional or natioiial-confetence^^^.^^^^^^ dealing vith the 

development of non-teadltiona:^p^tions on the advanced (third and 
fourth -year) underp^aduate levels, .... 

2) The ustablishnent of a **bank*- or /'banlss** for syllabiV course/ 

^ • - i- 

prograiii descriptions and bibliographies ^f or special, npn -traditional . 



^.^^^i^tions coursGs i^iich cbuld ^serve ^B- ^mmp of stlJmilttlQn diia^ ^ 
infomati on to departments and individ faculty interesr^ In 
unplcinffnt ing similar courses, tJpurso dcvoJppmcnt Is a time aiid , ; 
onergy consuniing task; whe proposed courso bank (s prevent 
duplication of efforts and mistakes. Th^^/^GOurse bankfs) should 

be sponsored J^y a national professioMl organization, such as 

^ - ■- 

ACTFL or the KflA, to inform of newdevolopnieiits in all languages. ; 
To. make the information collected easily available^ and provide 
recognition to those pi;ofessionals who cooparate and share their ; 
work^ . ideas , and. experiences ^ these course descrj-ptloris ^ould be 
-In the fonn of s'-p^uBlacatlon,. by ^ . ^ 

V ^interested eclUcators. ^ . \ ^ ^ '"tl 

Development of Proficiency Certification Procedurc^^K-^^!\"^-r'' i /--^^ . ' K 
We need to develpp nationally recognised tests fS^^^;"I^st two levels^, v;,. 



.of proficiency. Each language should establish an a^ive'dMroi-ssion^^pn - 



age competencies and testlnj. The mjor function of such cdfflfflltjhs-^^^^^^^ 
v/ould be to establish realistic minimal con^etencies in language slyills ^d : 
cultural knowledge for iJitsmediate and adv^ced undergraduate levels and to 
develop Valid testing Instruiients and proceclu^^^o measure these conpetenciis 
isiiile testing could remain optional for individual students, those passing 
•the test would r^coiv^e a certificate of proficiency^ iTie certificates would ^ 
bf necessity have to achieve national and IntfrnatlonaT rTCognition and 
serve prospective employers,/ college adjiilJiistrators^ etc. as indicators ..^^ 
of an applicant's, level of proficiency in a foreign language, (College^ - 
transcripts are practicaily meaningless as indicators of proficiency.) Tests' 



could bo pattenied after those already existing,. abroad and used for largo- 
acaio ccTtificgtion of langiiaijc compotcnco in liSL, French, aJid Ccnnait (o a g. , 
the various lovcl cxajninations admin is tcml 1)y Cajubridgo University, tho 
: Alliance I'raJicaise^ ortheGo&thG Institute). We recognize a pronounced 
•career- oi-ientat ion in toda);,'s college yout Students and employers 
al ike look favorably on programs which docu^ient mastery of certain laiowledge 
and useluL sKliSs ratt preparation in the fom 

of academic credits only. Particularly two-year institutions benefit 
by offering, study .leading to a certificate of intermediate 
innguago proficiency. TtaSj comnuiiity colloge^ trained law enforcement , 
para -medical ^ secretSflal, clerical or technical personnel which can also 
dociment fluency in a foreign language (particularly Spanish) would surely 
have an edge over other applicants in the anployment inarket, Four intensive 
tenns, sijnilar to those available at Portland CoiTminity Cbllege,. could well 
propare an interested student for fuch certification. 

VL pcv;elopnient of Intdrnshi ps or Cojmunity In volveniGnt Programs ' 

' Internships are, predbminantly aimed at foreign Ipguage majors or 
advanced language students who study a language as supportive skill to ' 
another profession. As such^ they cannot be designed as^iass' programs an4 
usually do not pont-ribute heavily to-.enrpllments. However, the concept 
is a popular ones mentioned by^s eve ral institutions, and should be explorf3 
by the profession,^ Especially in large metropolitan areas it should not 
be tot. difficult to estabJi^h contacts with embassies, consulates, social' 
agencies s travel burenusi IjotelSs or other tourist serviclf which would'' 
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, b%-4*l*ing to provi4e vsome experiences whore students can use their . 

ianj^uage proficiency in real-life settinfn. - . 

' - " ' , ■ ■■ ■ ^ '■ . ' 

Efforts should also bo ma^ oi an intemationftl Basis to establish ■ 

contacts with foreign business, indi '; try, social and cultural institutions 

to provide internships where •students nan gain experience in their major 

;£ieM' of interest while ininersed. in aJiother language and culture. 

- Coiiimu^^;involveme smilar to those offered by the 

University ^of Southern California, cm also benefit the foreign language 

progratm, Even in non-metrbpolitan areas without large ethnic minorities, 

college foreign language students ctould teach minicourses on the heritage 

of a particular people or on selected aspects of a culture or civilization 

to secondary students.^' Such' mlnicourses could be a coniponent of undergraduate 

culture afld civil izatiori course|; and provide a^ challenging and worthwhile 

experience for both college and high school students.^ Teaching short temi 

FLES courses also does not need an urban setting or large .bilingual 'population 

With some thought ^ siarely more possibilities will present themselves for 

contmunity involveiiient and activities which make use of a student's linguistic 

or culttpal loiowl edge, set the. stage for close interaction between a foreign 

language dopartinent J^d the, conminit>% and provide challenging and valuable 

learning experiences for our students. . .■ 

VII > To roign^ Laflguage Degree Requi remejits-:' ■ - 

Ki^obably the one^ topic which canie up most frequently in my discussions 
with university admiiristrators was the forolgn language ' requireniDnt . I 
^propose the establishment of a coiimiission to investigate degree requirements 
iiationally, to collect and present cvitlonco for or againsr the validil^'^ ^ 
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, .of a foreign language Tcquirement on the post- secondary level, to make 
an authoritative stateinent about requirement^, and to propose practical ' 
guidelines to those institutions , which arc roovaluating their prograJTis. 
Surh a conmission should Iiave representatives from all commonly taught 
Ifmguages as well as specialists from other fields concernai with general 
education. Let me state for the record that I am not an unqualified ' 
proponent of requirements "foreign language or other. Tlie, motivation for 
advocating a foreign language requireiiient must not come from the , need to 
preserve teaching positions, but from a conviction that a society, for' 
its own sun-ival and propagation, needs to share a base of common insights, 
-: skills; and values. To justify 'foreign languages as a genei;^! requirement, 
we need to detemiihe. 'just what our .distipline can offet;^j^i& Gontrlbutes 
uniquely to developing such a comnon has* of insights,' ¥kiils/^ ' 
and we need to reevaluate our offerings in terms ofe|hese findings. 
I trust that the MLA Task Forces and the Presidential Commission on Foreign 
Lajiguages and, Area Studies will address themselves to the basic issues 
of the role of foreign languages in gerieral education. \ 
VIII> Staf f ^ Developmeht ■ ^ ^ 

A series of practical regional workshpps dealing with specific areas 
in need of development Should be sponsored by individual institutions or 
national organizations. With the help of extra-mural funding, such workshops 
could enlist the as'sistance of a paiiel of recognized experts and' practitioners 
in various areas aiid could partially absorb the cost of particip^tiori by ' " 
interested colleges or universities. Areas which- should receive priori ty' are: 
• 'progrrun development,?. A. training, coord iriation and supervision of 



3nwer level foreign language instruct ionf"' ^ / ' v- 

-'- intensive rorcjgn Jangiinuc instruction or iiiuiicrsiun pragrnins; ' 
-- advising and career coun-scjling; 

■" .■",f ■: ' ; ■• , ' . 

: interdisciplinar)^ prograjns; 

articulatioil batweon secondary aiid post-secondary instiiiction 
to ostabli$h cojffiiiori goals and evaluation me^asures; 
--wdrkshbps addressing special prograjn, needs on the two-year college 
level, • ^ 

IX. Stucly 'Abroad , 

The Na%|anal Bndoment for the liimmiities and other agencies concerned 
with the lack of secp;id- language ability by Americans could encourage the 
study of. foreign languages by providijig--or contributing to -^fvippo^^lor 
study abroad^^Vte accept as a fact ^ that study^ abroad is the quickest a^id N " 
most effective means of acquiring proficiency in ahother language- -especially 
^when the foundations for such study are laid before the students^ sojourn 
.abroad. Yet, nationally^ little if anything is done ta encourage and 
facilitate, such study /^''"Qialif^^ undergraduate students in all fields 
could receive' support in the forms of scholafshipSi stipends, low 
or Interest free loajis, or in large-scale exchang^^^a^^ .Such support 

should als(^ be available on a Jmjch larger scale t^n now for graduate 



/ 



students and teaching staff. 

Asb£liiiguaIiOT:tand ticulturali two countries, 

U.S. and foreign agencies concenied with intercul^ural conMinication and 
understanding shoUld cooperate in exchange prograjns'feupporting and facilitating 
large scale itudy abroad. 
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X. Consortium Approaclies . ' 

Tlie NHran4, Dther funding agencies should support establisHnent of 



, regional consortia for the development of special progrmns such as inteflsive 
.,lnnjM]age instruction, interdisciplinary prograjns, area studios, and career- 
related instruction. Most mid-sized and snialler institutions have nelfher 
^ the staff nor the necessai^:^ enrollment to imke special instructional 
options feasible. If colleges could be encouraged to pool their resources"'^^^ 
and studgnts, quality programs could be developed' which could rotate from 
Institution to Institution thereby avoiding expensive (and frequexitly 
unqualified) duplication of efforts and serving a larger constituency. 

XI, Consultancies - ' ^ 

A panel of consultants should be made available to interested departments 
for providing some expertise'and guidance in planniiig, developing/ and ^ ' 
lnq^lementlng prograjii revisions, in order not to discourage snialler i less 
ei^^owed institutions J the only requlrOTent for obtaininj consultant services 
. shDuld be an extensive internal fTogram evaluation by a department ^ and the ?; 
expressed wish to move in specific dir^tions. Agencies which currently 
sponsor such consultant services should work closely with each other and - 
should most- assuredly seek counsel fr^m related professlonal^rganizations . 
such as ACTFL^ the MLA^ and the national organizations serving the different 
phil^ii^gies. ^ ^ ^ 

XII* Ejjabl islinient of a Foreign Languafie Research Fund ^ 

A special fund steuld be established which would support research 

it 

¥ ■ 

in second language leaiTiing and in factors affecting second language 
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Icarn^g. Thi^ fimd should be aJministered under a natiorial orgariil^^tion 
concemod with foTcign lan^age study and should bo controllGd by a ; ^. 
panel Qf recognized scholars ajid researche.^^ in. the field, 

CONCLUSION 

Recognizing prpblem areas is relatively easy. Searching for possbile 
solutions can present an wcrwhelming task^ espGcially when one attempts 
to consider the constraints of our discipline. and the constrains of U,S. 
higher ^ucation.^ ■ / ■ ^ j 

The danger is to be carried away^ by Utopian dreaming and reconmendations 
which are noither practical , nor feasible in an i%ierican setting. '^Undoubtedly; 
some v/ill consider my Q\m as falling into this category. However ^ 'I consider 
'none of the ^uggpsted directions unrealistic or iinpossible in financial ^ j 
or other tenns'. •' - 

Solutions to our problans mil not come exclusively from some extemal-^"^ 
ageiicy;^^soiae^lmight in shlni^^ amor who^will rescue a discipline - 
in distress* Neither can our problOTS be solved solely by Bn iiifuSiOri cC 
/funds (though such an injection certainly would help), Esserrtiallyj . % ' 
solutions lie in the combined efforts of each Individual depErtment^ eatfh ' 
locals state ^ regional^ and national organization concerned with foreign., 
language Instruction- -all dependijig on the^ efforts of their individual s^ 
^nrGjnbers/ '.^ r 

"^Unfortunately, there' is not one organization Vhich represents, guides/ 
infonnSj and lobbies, for all languages and all levels pi instruction and _ 
which is recogiused by aW foreign language educators, by govemiient agenciiji, 
or the general public as spokosTnuji for our cause and our concenis. To ^ 




^. ^VvO ..iny' jji^aet'nationMly.^^ strengtJi, and |Ujii£ic^d 

' , y ■ fflPP^*'^-^^£-^j^^^^^^ ^^^^g P^^^' f c ifl^^ languagt/'K&ucation In 
• orgarrizafk^^^l^^^^^^ting the creation, of a new organization.'- 

\ ftatjaerf- let' mC' f^ot the plei mffde by David "P.'^enseler at a 1977 ADFL 



SemiUal', that all eJcisting organizatigns affiliate under one strong • . 

umbrella OTg'ariiEat'ion which will rGpresent tho general ^neids and intorcsts < . 

of ^1 foreign language educators," : f : 

* " ' ■ '■ ' . ■■ ■ ■ ' ' " , ' -f 

At present there appears to bp increasing awareness of the need for- 
foreipi laniuage study and the value of biliniJualisni in Miericaj as^well . 
as^ an interest in ijTproving forqlgn language instruction and in m^Tng 
It more accessiblci than we dp at prdsent^ to a larger sepient of the population. 
The 'establishment of a Presidential Commi ss ion ;ori Foreign Laft^ 
Area Studies is a fi^st effort by our national government to' hortor the ' 
conmtmcnt iiuide in the I lelMnki Agreement ^ slgno4Vin 197S, ^;to eiicourngo \ 
the study of forfig^ langi^ages aM civil iza^iois.:/,^s^^^^ means* 



oj| e^^anding cofmTunlcation ajnong peopies , . i**^iiiS^^^^^^^P ^further 




development and improvenient of foreign language ■te^iiji§*^*%^^ 
^press and the * 'Report on Teaching :/S'^^±n Qiange XJaniiaiy 19# 8) mention the 
plight of our profession and^ tall attention' to selected "ijijipvative prograjnjs*^^^^ ^ 
The predictions of a slo^^-doMi in the decline of foreign 4 an^age"^udy %^ 
sinfte 1974 (based on preliminary data gatberfd by the Modern Lmguage 
Assoc iatioiiJ^^ discussions-of relnstituting or increasing^ the foreign language ^ 
requirement by a number of institutions nationwide, the **back to basdcs*' 
movement decrying the declining language compbtence of college freshmen, ' "'^ 

the increasing number of grant applications dealing with foreign langimge 
study stibmitted to aiid fimdcd by public and private foundations- -all 



are suppc ftive af^ur cause mnar give^rcafeph for miarded optiniism that ^foreign y ,"^^^ 
language study will regajii^an vdjnportant and respected place in -Anieyic^ 



education, J Let us Use' this, positive cHjnate to assess ourselves,, our ^ 
, purposes I and our programs and move In dir^p-tipns which will not repeat 
the 'mistakes of the past', / ■ 
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SURViY OFlueCISSFUl UNOlRSRADiJATI FORilSN UNQUAGE FRDdRAMS 



1,^ 



m 



'mi mum miip at iuiialo 



i 



INU;S, INSTITUTIONS OF HJQHIR IDUCATlflSl 
■ flDRUARYlin III 



Nitlonel Mwrntfor flit Hyftianltlai^^rintNs, iWlliSlW 



■ y i 

. OlSF loffiyn UQ^usgt Dfplrlnifnt Hi^ ^ ^ 

'ConeefHid with dydining stydent enrallmifi?i in firfign lahiuig^ thi Wmn ef Idy- 
gMisn. PrQgfft?i5 M Nitionil ifidQ.^ment fcf thi Hyfiianitiis funded a itydy sf 
j'jf.'^rssfgl y^'i?f'jfifiugi9 for^ljf^i prB/oms, I n?id youF hilp in ordlf id identify 

imn whkb mff imfm lo mm in mm^m studyiU ts liii ftui^ sf fofiign 
iln§viigts, , V ' ■ \ ' ' 

I fd!^? t^l fjrogflm pwlh ^I'ui oni indieatgr qf fyeelis, bisayli of tim^ esn^ 
' ' w^^yM^%}^k \mM^^ fJfOvisigMaliy In Iff ml of enrollment only. WopefuHy; thi 

rHy!;vof l^iiV^J^';^i■ vyi'l-pijrf^^ jgm^ pnefpiizaliofil of fflodpiSj MW!% ^nd ippfpaehes tg 
^ ^fQfs^^i '?f^rj?t^ffjijC*ion qn the cgllej? le^el which gin ba fipf^ueld Or adapted by 

^ to ? ia^tf hyniLijr of stydirttV^ i •. ' ! ' ' 

J^l, I Wfuld t^f vify^ltefy! tb you if foi||ould cdfnpliti jhl'Sttiqliid qyistignfiiin and 
^^^Ifn'i^jn ^nUoiid pri^paid anyeio^t fey Msreh 30, lif^^^lj^ijjtii responding dtjiart^ 
,.;^>^sisai^pif Ot ^wBHty pfofniiin^ propffis will bi Ig|eg[i843|lf?:|^ih ilydy, Pteia po/n^ 
ihi? qu»?tionn9if€ ivfn 'if yoyr dprtmental snfollMl^rs^lp diEllnid mt thi 
ysdri: Vgur > dSpanHI tg ,thl ^mi\m ^iil |ivi if?ifjOffctei|hts intO svlfali ; 

. Yom have in idysngg my $lw§ tiianki ind Ihose of NJ-H^, fop partielpoting In (his 
. ' iludy ind for tikinj time iwiy Wm ysyr bys| ^thodyli to cofTipists thi qytstioniiifi* 



Pl8ig mm thtlbllowing ifirns: 

RispDnding Dipsftfiient: =J 
Initiiylion; 

AddfffS! 

' ■Nmof Ctiiifpersgn: ^ 



Cflntaei ptrien for iuiiir mauirlfi III othir fiin Ctiairpirspnl;. 



T 



1. Whit ii thi higHeit degfe your. ggpifimintf Ifin^ 



□ lA/iiS dMA [;] Ph.5.Qrgqyivo!gnL 3 .ghir (pliiii ipielfyl 
Hm^m\ liudinis enrsilet^ in ALL und^rgriil^sie oQurigs tiuiht in your dprl 



. Frifidh V 

if ■ .. 
Gerniin 

Italian 

Mm * 

Othar Ispicifyl 
(spfd 



i)lilile?2 blFall197i! clFgllie^a^' 



1"^ 



QtligfWftifyl 
" Tj[i|igp.irlmiiiiil 



ig ftiiipfi 11^ A, ond In yoilr dtp^fimint (cgy^t dull 




ft Nymberof'TiA.sinVoyfdeplftmi 



7. , Avf fig? esurie load Pf r safpiftef/qyi^ H 
KymbfrBfcQufsei \ , 



ful!|t!ii!np«Pf: 



I Opt I your iniiitytioh hivt i langtip^Uiflmfnt? 

iritfinee'riqyirfniint \ ■ ' Undergfidub degree ^ Ffo{|sil()^y rtquirtniifii . 
■ reQuirtment ^ 

r No' □ Ne \ 0 No 

iQwitmiy be 



V* . - ■■■■ ■ ■ 



yi Iri gj high s^toot siudy, I . m/qif . hrs j 



^lisfiidJ' 



9- V/hi! itudiRti ariafl 
'I III jtudf nil 



ICifcltapopilttynitl 



g^quirefTifrils? 







-J - 




























11 Flw lilt ill Niy^ coupes orprografins Mluwi In yoyr iipirtMsinci fill 1171 whieh anitill offind 
filGULARLY, (Auioh idtftlDnal sheel. if nrary.) . 



■■ Firptagi 6f inLtit^onil inrollnjipifeiiif roora^ 

degrintutatl ,^ y ' 
ftfciniip of initliutlanil rail in lA pfogrfi: === 



CQurigLevif ^ CaursiTltlt ^ ^ No.ofm/qtF, Inrallta! 
(Fun fsfa^fnTOry;^ ^■ 
2 forintoffidlati, r V 

ind ^lorupperliv^. ' ) , 



ondilhouR whinlBt flquifiment 
^ ' ^ . ' offered 



OlHer ipjfa^ ipicifvdtpaftrili^ collages, or divilionsj 



|lDi hivi I foffiyn lanpGetequirifTiinl. what.option^ do stydenti havt<|fi fylfilling li^? 



nfdiit^lin|uigeeoupifil|,Qn 
1. ^ Cpfii/I^f^l iangy.i^o coufi^in^jori^sn^ oni fofiif n lariiyige (e|, ^ ifnestiri of elefnentary - ' 

1 ^ / hm\ ^\i\^(0.m\im ielm|ih^^i|eeteajn ^ pirallal myltiplp trieMng In rtodini. csnvfrsaiion, 




J 

13, ^leal 



MffijPemfyfe ioy|h[predgminDntly inEnjlii 



liit (lie j eQurm beyohd il^i elemgntjfy levil ^aughi^n your dipfftrnirt^tileh dfiw thi lirgist studtnl 

mi 



' Li*lf|tur? in l/aii^lpiion 



^ CfiurseUvil^ \ ^ 



Tide 



iWr,hn, 



AppllQiblf towlfd 

No ) ■ 
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1./ 



^0 



^. y^^filyrlintf^niiatioii * 

2 • IfiifodiitiiOn ifj l^n[|y35?/linguistictcourias 
;r Mylti Isngyage Of sxplofatory coyfaj 

I CsniffwOrycuipt; 'tiyihtinFL ; □ 

^ i .. ^ ■ tiyght in in|liib □ 

= Conipargtive eu!tufit: MhtinFL 

^ ^/ . p " im^i in Eftgiish □ 

n Ethnic Siydiip: tiuihtinfL Q 

/ ^ '. ''tayoKj in English □ 



tfught in Edgliih □ 



-it ' — ■ 

iCitlffiiiE year ^mpm □ ^ 



buftiyi?HiS Undirgrad, gppfenfeiiiching/tyiQfini, e^,) ' 
^ Offtaf^PuKaurstj (Do not inclyde sludy ibfQsd Or intemshipsJ 
'Z Carter fejiiLdcQyrsei le^, SEientifi^ Germin, ffmh for busineis majqri, j 
Spanfih for midiEal pifPnn?!, itcJ (Do not Ifi^lydo fCquirod coufsIs for 

;~ ConifTipy-Qrientgd cQJrits.aim^d at mM m-miMmi studenti (l.g., 

' fgrfiqi language fgr iriv^lefs, idult iduqatisn mm, ft > i^n \m^m§ kf 
. . eNldfFi.,?loJ ■ . , . - - 

Finr.e i:h?c!^. If such courses are pffcfed ihrguph Pivlsiqn of Cgntinuing ' 

^ ■ LrguiJjl eourst? fgf notivi spOghrs (iif^fflish for Spanij^Ameristifii) 

^jficijl \om t^um vilm m\Qt foeus ifen ospocts of taju.i^ sf literatyrf 
ii^.., ^cnff CQiifioi; ngnfneifopoliiin litsfiituft, luch Ps Frenc^Affigin, 

Z' Specy- ihomei eoufS^s wheri fr^ajof jooui is NOT on lin|Uigi of liiiratufi ■ 
^ {e.g:/.V2mfn in the Hijpanic World Jre^^^ 

i TfSnilatlSh of 5^111 W ni5i?ri^^ 

^ Simyl!i?|iyirt/Qr eon wive inte^^^^ • . ' 



Llvil (specify 1 for 
iiMlaryJfDf 
i%niQdtaiiind3 
foryppirlovel 
eOurpJ . ' 



1 I InierdypllnaryeQyfUs ' . \ , " , i 

r I !ntra=(|epirtf!iept9! (staffed ifitirily within ypuf owndepirtnifnt! . 
I I jniNopaftmenlgi [lioffid by memlien (if I of mefi dipiftrneniil ^ 

I ;. j Criiiciii langyap pfojraffis (ieii eommDii^ (augM laRjuagtsl -. ' 
Ippcify langyapf I ' ■ ' 



n tmm in whieh uie of ifledipijl/IAJQR;iNTEG RATED wpdntnt. 
(Do not indi'dc lesicomrtiQnry t^iiHjhi bngiiapif availabte m indepOhd?r\t 
studyJFlisp chick msjsrrncdiy'itT'ui^^^^ ^ i. 

0 Ilidi/filfnHrip 

0 Mio. 

' □ Aydio-taDi (indudini iinpyi^ijboratbrvl 

□ Co^fipytiNsiispd initrydj||^^^^^ 

□ Oifiir|plg3StspicjJ|l 




lot inoiyde l€i!€Dfnr?]Dnly iiyglit laniuai 



Indivlduolized inj 
^vDjlibliis ini 

L J Sclf^iniifugtil^^ntorlil indejiendgnt itydy) , 
lJ OnHs ont tutlmf sfHill groyp initryGtiDn 
■MinicsyryipfidisspfoiaNtudintintireii 




□ ■ Tt3fTi=tgactiln| IwilHii dpftfmnt) 

□ Othif(pli3igo^fyiinl 5 



11 Dsei your inslityiion of torliMfit REGULARLY adininigtir fdrei|n iinjuiie 
.pterncnL aptitude, ishievefriyht, or dtlityd? lysti lithi-r bffofeenfsllfTient or 
t^i poftof ^CQUfSO? 



FliieOii)cnf 
I J Ng 
1 1 Yes 



IJ No.. 
□ Yei 



TiNo 



i|Fle|ieipaeify.f. 



Attitydi 

J' 

a Yes" 
JFIgiii^ifytettl 



A 



.1^ 



□ DepirtfTiintil 
Stindafdiiid , 
(Pliasqipigifvtest 



□ OipirtfDentil 

P Standai^iied 
■^'Ipleaiispfclfy^i^J 



. • fe'ii" 



• : V,^-a. , ^ ^ =^ v., • ' ' ; ^^^^^ 

Can f ou att^rbyti tnfQllmint incrtS#i didrgase in your'cfepilmfn't iny paniaular faetori? 

/ a) ^ ehangf,^';nunBbir of studenf ^pn^ot^houri pir^^ 

If in character is ^ics of Imirftnt, body % 
rgt in degrei fiquirementi ^ 
hj^^ange in nuniber of students fui filling requirafnenti through 
i)' dhing| in general qotlegi pfsgram, ilc. ^ *; ' 

Pltait elaborita. Continue on back of quiiiionnairi or attach addUipnal shtst] if nebilsaw 





f plicemtnt exim 













— rr~ 












^ * -- 
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13D0 ELMWOOD AVENUE 



April ip 197? 




Dtar Fofoigfi laqgue^ga Department Head 

Early in liaroh you received a questlonnair© eonoftcte? with a ttady ^ > 
(spo^^red by tSH) of succestf ul utidergraduate foreiga la^guag© programB," 
If 3^eu have ^no|, yet found the time to .s^jpply the rjequested^ Isf orniatlen, 
pleaea etfmplet© the form a^d return It to me as soon as possible^ \ 

Your ATiBWers are oruul.^^ to th^ v^idlty ftf the study. *espeelal 
because t /brtsed on ^^LA enrollmetit ^tatistlci for 1372^19?4| your dep 
has luoreaeftd Its ftnroll.ment 'and would therefore me^t the oritjp*l©n 
eucceiiiful program ae defined by the st^jdy, All-ceepondlng prbg rams whlcH 
jhav© been ahle to. "'buck the trend** of deellnlpg enrollmentg will he lls^tei,.^ 
im *the Clt^^l report* thereby glvl^ them ibma wtn^de^ervfd natiDnal' ^ 
attentlotf* * • . ^ . , 




The outootaevof thiii p tody and resultiiig reaomnienda^l^na %p the 
National S^.owmMt for the Humanitlei Jin ^howfit dan mfsist an^ fiir,^^r 
foreign ianguaga study depend on^joui^^bjse:rfa:tloti> flmmm h6ip 1 I- 
en^losiiiff another copy of the qiW^tiah.nalre in Qm€ ihe f irfft bna^ i&t 
mlsDlaoad. ; v ^ ' : ' ' 



r 



CerdiallS', , 

Rtnq^jt^BA. Sjchulz 
P ro ^ c'tC Dire c t o r 
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NEW^^K 14222 - 



11 3, 197? 



Dear Poraipi Langua^; De^ajrtmant He^: 



^ EarljE in March you raaelvad a queaWfimvai^ connac tad with a study 
(sponadrad by KEH): of siiCQessfiil unner^aduate forei lanfuagfi prdgramB^ 
If yon have not yet found the time to. wpply the requent^^ infornatlon^ . 
plaaft| opmp] ate the form 'and return' it to pie as soon aa posslMa* 

/ The outcorna of this study and reciting raaoiriiTiendations to^ the 
, Natidhal Ehdpvmiant for^the Huj^anj.tie^^ in how it ean. aRRist an& further N - 
foreign language studi||^Bpend;on your cooperAtion^ Pleaaa help 1 I Qfn 
- ' if»9f tWe " 



V anolcning another cop; 
^IspJnced* . X 



quentionnaAre in dane the;^firnt c^a got 



Cordiailyi 




PrpJifl Director 





ft 
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Jlmormcemant 



STATE UNIV'E^SITY. COitiGI AT BUmFALQ - 

.1300 EtMWOO&'AVCNttE ^ 



BUFFALO, I^EW YORK 14222 



Tha Division, of Educatiori. Jfr«f|rarii of the liational^aidm^int for the 



Hujnaiiltlea has flmdad a proposii to surray successful forai^ lan^age p#pp*MS 
OB the post-saeondary lev©!* Dua to the limited tJjn© available fw the study" 
( Jimary -^^-^ Augiiit iSj 1977)* the pMjsot defliiea btfcisa prJjnapd^ taffrii"]^ 
of ataa(3int enrollments. Thie s-tadT wUl a^camlne faotora whleh inty contoltmtQ 
to iricreasirig enroXl^ents and wili' attempt to find mpdslsi patterosi 4rid . 
apprdachag tcfr f orQl^'i'langiiage inBttnictloft whieh Dould, b© ganM^lMdi - ^ 
raprodueedj or^ ad^ted by other dapartmtiits* If your progrMi or pOTticul^ 
eoiiroa offerings have been guocagaful' da the tams defined please q^cntactf 

Raoa-to A. Sohul^ 
_ ^ - Poifolpi Languap DepartrtsnC 

,^St&t© University Collega of Nsir Tc^k ^ Buffalo 
13OT amood ATi, ^ , - 

Buffalo. NwlDrkHi222 / - 

* ri ■ Phono f 7l6/a62-.la26 or JUOlt 
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t? > SELECT;ED , LIST OF COyilSES DEVILOPBD; BmiVEEN ' , _ / ■ . ' / ■ 
. • : ^. " ' . / 1972 fm 1976 , \ ' ' ■ " . ■ :■ ^ 

^ ' ■ ■ - ' ■ . ■ ■ ' ' • . ' 

Tlie 874 four and two-yeaTjepartnients w . ^ 

. ^ ^ - . ■ ■ ' ^' . ■ ^ s ■ ■ ■ 

questiomaire Study repDTted. over 2^000 new courses developed and ' ' 

offered between 1972 and 1976* The large majority of these courses fell - 

into the tr adit ioml domaiii of £di;el^ language, and literatuB^e study. 

I Forvipstaiice^ jiiajiy Institutions reported el enientary and ihtefmediatt? - ^. , 

-^j^^mction in^lmguag^not 'elementary and Inteniiedlate . 

conversation tratks^&jid-p©^ did culture/civiiiEation 

courses and courses dealing with literary masterpieces, gcnre^s-^ authorgp' . 

periods, or genemi /literary surveys for advanced students or foreign . 

■ ■ ^- ■ ^ ' " ■ ' ■ , * . 

language majors. / * , ^ ■ ' 

^ Ivliat follows |s a selected list of course title? grouped under 

general headings i^icating major areas of course development (excluding 

traditional skill# and literature courses), nie symbol (** .)ihdlcates . . 

that similar courses liave been developed in other langi^ages than specified 

in the title. ' ■ . ^^ " - 

(I * ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' 

' - ^ I ' ^ ^ ^ - ' 

Culture/Civil i^ation/History . rr _ ■ - ^ ,) 

Soviet Man and his World , 

USSR: Coimtry and People 

Gemian Culture through Li tcraturo (..0 

■ • ■ ' f ■ ■ ■ " ^ ' , ■ 

' , • 17Sf ' ■ •• ' 
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;4^;&ar4inaYian vInmiigTant (• 3 

' ■ ^ 'JntroauctioiVto.Fr^^ arid CiviliEatlbn 

Semiotids * . ' ' 

/rho Individual in Attend aral Rome 
. The Private Life of Mcimt tpmm , 
. J^hology and History / V 
Archeology .) ' 

, IntrDduction to JPrench Thouglit ( 

The Art of Ancient* Israel (-0 ' 
^ The French- Press.^(., ^ ^ 
Italian Opera 

TTie Italian/j^^rican EKperionce^ 
The French Heritage in /Vnerica (. . . ) ' 
Topical Readings inr French Culture 
Panorama of^GeiTTian Culture (, 
Spanish CoJ^illzatlon as Roflected in the Arts (. 
German CiWlizatlori as Reflected in Wusic. .) 
^ Life StyledH^ Latin America .} 
Foreign Influehcei on American Culttire 
Readings in deanan Gulture and TTiought ( 
Missions in Mexico . - 

ITie Chicano Experience 
nie Bullfight 

Hispanic^Minorities irt tli© U,S, " / 
Chicano Expressive Culture 
Hie Culture of Latino G^oi^s.in the U,S. 
.Inte^^cultural Studies: Latin America 
Refom and Rovolution in Latin Mcrico 
Travelling thrdugh Franco' 
Christinas^ in Paris 

Francophone Civilizations outside Fn 

Voices of the French- Speaking World 

Contemporary French Living 

France r May 1968 " 

TTie Nfaking of Contenporary I^ance/f, 
i L'histoire de Paris 

Les Nfoniunents de Paris 

Paris - Cultural Center of France 

Aller et Retouf^ 

Black ExpBes^ion in Fronch ,/ 

French linages of Ainipj'ica 

Tlie Prench-Spcakingl^rld / 
, Froiii Cubism to Surrealism / ' / / 

Le chftteau coinme centre de Pa culture et de'la lltterature 

Insiders and Oitslders - Literature and Culture of the Weimar 

Ge many .and World War II / ' 

Decadent Germfiny ^ • / y 

Political Profiles of the Tvs^o Gennanics/ ' 




Cernuinyi East aiid Wast ' \ 
TTip Other: Gonmny V 

Impact JO f Go niicrii;r]mni|^^r^^ ... 
; lliosOtrarigG (ic^h i . . ^ . ^ 

- Tha Gennan Crises' - 
' Gerimn Contributloas to Western Givllization ^ 

Beriiri in the 20th Century 
' Berlin 1918'1933 / ' > ^ ; 

VieruVa ■ " • - 

The V^iennese ^IBMhea^er ' ^-f - 

= = The j^strlan Bxpcrieiice ' ' ; 

Issues and Problems in Gemen Society 
Japajnese Tea GGrdmany ■ . - . 

Religion aJid* Culture of Mcient India J , * 

Special Them es Courses - ^ 

Insanity/in LlteraiuTe '\ ^ - 

Tlie Writer and Socle ty . ' ^ 
Thev Writer as a Critic of Society 
Freedom in Russian" LiteTature ' ' 
Justice in Russian LiteTature 

Revolution in Soviet Literature r \ p 

literature and Politics ^ . ^ ^ 

Satire in Russian nieater 
Sq/iet Dissidents ^ - 

Gennany:^ ITib Search for Honor and Glory ^ 
% Social l^OTes in Latin Anerican Literature C^-O ^ 
Intellectual Backgrpmd of 20th peritury French Literature (• ^ 0' 
Nfysticism in Indim Literature ^ " . . , 

^Cliristian Perspectives In* French Literature 
^ Conpon Ttienies in &iglish md Mian 
Fate and Free Will in Heroic Literature 

TTie Hero in Literature ^ ■ ■ 

Introspection and Revolt V 
Utopia iji Literature 
Perspectives of Mail in T 

Taoism^ Creativity and Literature ^ ^ > 

nie Agcof Ci'isis In Modem Hebrew Literature ; 
Holocaust and Resistance (HebiceW) 

Ajuerica in Ffench Literatiire \ . ^ / 

t Negritud(^ ' \ ' 

The Woman In Scaidlnavian Literature 

Women an Asia i . - , , - 

Women in Antiquity - ^ ^ . - ^ 

■ Feminine Authors in Hispanid Literature 
, \ ' raird World Itoiiien 
; \ R^rench Feminine Fiction . - 
> Existential Women 

' Women in GBrmn Culture 0 
*]' .inuiges of Women in Genian Literature (...) 
/Visions do la.Fernine , . ' ^ 

/•Womeii: Center of Cultural^ Social, and Political Endeavors in the 
^'^"A^, . ' . Middle Ages 
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Love, War, and the Otiier Worlds The Li^Mtiirf of ^MedJg^L.^rn^ ^ 
Social Protest^Ki Geflte^ - _ . . . M^_.._,,5a=^-!i 

Literature and the Drug B^erlence 



. Career .Rolated and Si)ocial Skills Courses^ y f 



>3 




Italian throu^ ^ora : 
Russian for Singers 
RussiajL/for Spiente Studen-ts ( 
'Scientlfiq French (, , .) 
Russiafl Scientific TOought . 
Russian for Riding andt Research ( 
■ Technical Translation C^* ,) 
Business Russian (...) / 
Gonmierical Polish 

Italian^onversatipn for Medicine and Business 
^erman vocal 'Music - ~ 

.feetmian Phonetics for Nlusic and Broadcasting Majors C**0 
technical GeOTan^ / r 
Spanish for Medical pBrsomel . - 

French for the World of Work V ' J 
Jtalian forUourists (^.,) ^ ' " 

French for travelers 0*0 , ^ 

Spanish for Conffnurdty Worker^^^ 
Public Service Spanish ' ^ 

Spanish for Law Enforcement Personnel ' 
Spajiish for tlie Service Professions 
Spanish for Himian Servides 
Spanish- for Heal til Personnel 
Career Spanish 

Spanisli for Hotel hknagement Personnel (.,0 
Bilingual Secretarial Trailing 
Spanish for -Airline Personnel 

Spanish for Teachers li ^ 

Spanish for Prep rof ess ionals 
Spanish fpr Alining Personnel" 
Spanish for Urban . Workers 




If 



Con^^^satioi^ Courses 

Conversation eoursGS were offered im^^r many different titles in most 
lansuages; . ' . f . % 

Or^l Russian (- 0/^ , ; - ; • - ^ 

Eyoryday Spanish C*f 3 ; 

larrio Spanish C**0 . * ^ ' 

Intensive Oral Practice ' ' 

PracticuiTi in Gerniim ■ 



■ PrScticai Sp^ish ^ ^ , " \ 

Sumval Frencli , ' ■ ^ 

Essential jfipanese C^.,)' ■ . = 

Liberated Expressim In Frmch ^ - /i 

^yife^bulary Building ' ^ n ■ \ ^ ' * ^ ' 

The Roots of Scientific and legal TeimijiDlbgy 
Foreign Eleinents in Hebrew ; ^ / - ^ 
; ;Latin and Greek Elenients in-Ehglish 

latin Etytology / " . 

' Vocabqaary Sullding through, Forei^ Lajiguaga Study . , 

Reading ' , » 

Reading IQiavrledge in' Spmiph C>/.X ^ 
. Reading in^%issdaji Periodtfeals C*'0* * 
Readings in the French Press ('* 0 



fecial ^ • ' ^ , 

Spanish for Native. an^ 'Neat-Native ^ 
Computer Application in tmguage an^ ^ . 

Migrant InteiTiship\^ . 

* • ■, 

General Introduction to Language /Culture / . , / 

insights into Coiiimmiication ' * f - 

The Individual Culture^ and the World ' ■ 

EtlmiG Roots and Intercultural Theiies 

ITie Saarch for Values in H^Tianls.tic Disciplines ■ ' 

Cross Cultural Egression ' ^ 
^ Images of Man - * ' ' , / ' 

^ Laiguages 'of Man ' . 

Concebts of Langmge ; ' 

Cojiinunication and Culture 
Intercultuml E>^eriences 

Studies in Foreign Cultures . ' . 
p The Nature of Language . . ' ' . ■ 

Language and Wan ' • 

Literature In Translation ' , . • , 

« » ■ * \ , - 

A largg nuiibeT of institutions' reported such courses dealing v/ith * 
^the; literatures of all lang%gos taught. Courses^ offer niaste^ieces, 
' : _ autl^)rs, genres, periods and sunroys in translation as well as 

thematic pourses sUnilar tq those 'iistGd^iaider **Spocial' Themes Courses 

* % ^ J^'f- ' ■ •= . = :, --^ ■ .. ^ , . 



"Tji^<JMviHUes Trans lotion/ 1 nterpre tat ion ■ * . . ; , 

j Problems of Li tera"i^ Trans lation ' * , * . , 

1 Practlciim in Trujislntion (. • .) *^ " ^ ' - ^ a 

^ : ^Tpdmical Translating C**0 , 

Techniques in Sijnultaneous In^^retation( * . v)^; . 
Techniques^ ill Cons ecutive intiBrpretation * 

FilyT CoursGS . . ' * ' . r ' 

Film coursaa werte offered in Prenthj Gennan^ Indian, Italian , JapanGse, 
and Spanish^ usually imcfer titles such as Ilife ' French Cineiiia C*U). or^ 
Spanish Film > j . ^ 

•Thematic Film Courses: /' * , / 

Filjn 'and German Mentality : / ' • ^; ^ " : 

The Japanese Fil^n as Lite rapture/ _ ' '\ ^ - ' \ 
Film as a Reflection of French Culture C.*0 " ; * 

Linguistics ' . ^ , " . - 

t . A nimiber of courses in Phonetics, Contrastive Analysis^ ^ 
Linguistics were reported by .all languages* Two Span^ish 
* ; departyients offered courses in Sociolinguisfeics, - ' 

History, o f Language , - , ^ ^ . . ^ 

Several departments in all languages reported development of such courses, 

Folkipre/Jv tythology - ^ - . . . ' : 



Classicai mythology coutses, proliferated and reported considerable^ 
success^ in attracting enrollhients, , ^ , / 

Courses dealing with folkl&jefklso appear to be gaining popularity. 
Sonie exaJt^^les: ^ X 

Folktales in Africa .J 

Oral Narrative in Africa /' - ; * 

Chinese Folk Religi;|ft . ^ ^ - 

German GHildMns' Literature ... ^ " = : 

Ihtroduction to U^oyid Folk Literature 

Nordic ^Sagas . ^ 

Northern Nf)^thology . - ' 

miry Tales 

The^Oral Arts Cu.;0 , . ' ^ 



Dramfttic Arts 



Several courses in pluy production were reported by Spanish, Frendi, 
and German deprirtmentSp 
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" ^oursGS Iiip lying Non-T raditlQftal Teadiing Approaghes 

^ ' - Inteiisiye Gtiinan (. . .) V ' . . 

Accelcratad Spanish / • 

Dccclcratcc] I^ron^i ^ . 

French through the Total Physical Response Method 
Individualiied Spmish (. . .) _ . . ^ , \ 

Self -Paced French (*• .) 

French by Televisioil . V * 
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